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I 


‘Tere was a whole circus of machinery running 
round in his head. At the centre of the hubbub 
a damned railway train wriggled round corners, 
screeching. A great black cloud of smoke rose 
up too. It rose up out of the nape of his neck, 
climbed into the sky and hung above him. 

Joanie Severn smiled at him and pushed him 
into bed. As he fell asleep he thanked God 
for Joanie Severn. 


* 


He woke up on a morning several weeks 
later with the beard of a prophet and the heart 
of a child. There was 2 curious peace about 
him ; not only outside but inside where all 
the noise had been. He lay and stared at the 
ceiling and friendly people winked at him, 
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people he had never seen, people who were 
dead, and amid them all like a shepherdess 
escorting sheep, Joanie, whose fingers were on 
his forehead. She said that if he was very good 
he might have a pen and paper. But only if 
he were good. He smiled at Joanie as he had 
never smiled before, with the smile of an old 
man remembering. So she brought him the 
pen and paper, and he began to jot down his 
memories. During his illness they had washed 
over his mind and left it like clean sand, marked 
with the ripples of the world’s tide. Past things 
amid which he saw himself, small like a child, 
insignificant beside the booming water. As he 
covered page after page, he became rather 
proud of his book and turned the name of it into 
Latin. Preterita, he inscribed with a proud 
flourish. He was still John Ruskin. 


* 


He had never seen Catherine Tweeddale, 
whose name was like a lit candle that flickered 
through the tunnel of the years. She was a 
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black-eyed Highland creature who wore a 
dream in her eyes. She was sixteen when she - 
married his grandfather, John Thomas Ruskin. 
They were a pair, these two, so eager to be 
bedded that they ran off together. She danced 
in the bedroom, not with her husband, but with 
a chair that she pitied for not being alive and 
in love and wedded. That dancing of hers was 
never forgotten. Her husband told his son of 
it when she was dead ; and the son told his 
son, John Ruskin. The draught of it made 
the candle flicker rapturously. 

When she died something came over John 
Thomas Ruskin. He was in the wine trade in 
Edinburgh, sold his wine to the professors and 
gentlemen of the city, sat at table with his 
customers, and brought up John James and 
Jessie in all manner of absent-minded comfort. 
After the death of Catherine he forgot that he 
had two children: he even failed to see that 
Jessie was the image of her. The curtain is 
rung down on the wild oats he began to sow. 
Perhaps he drank more of his own wine than 
was good for him: or perhaps he went on 
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witch honeymoons with girls who had eyes like 
Catherine’s, He became a handsome bankrupt 
and bequeathed a memory of cigar smoke and 
a heap of debts to the young John James. The 
most important thing he did in his last years 
was to remember he had a sister who had 
married and settled as a Mrs, Cox at Croydon. 
He begged a daughter of hers to run his house 
until Jessie should be old enough. Shortly 
after there stepped from the London coach a 
tall young woman who laid a firm hand on the 
household accounts. 

She was Margaret Cox, who was to marry 
her cousin, John James Ruskin, and be the 
mother of John Ruskin, the prophet. 


* 


They sat together in the big Edinburgh house 
and watched the elder Ruskin ruining them. 
Their common interest in this spectacle brought 
them to an understanding. Margaret Cox was 
not a bit like Catherine ; too tall, too stolid, 
too solid. But she could listen; and John 
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James had a Jot to say. He fell in and out of 
love with many girls, coming home to tell - 
Margaret about them. Until at last her time 
came with the imminence of ruin. She stood 
up to her full height, the only woman who 
could make a home out of wreckage. Without 
a qualm she dispatched John James to London, 
to work and save as a vintner’s clerk. He 
banked half his wages for nine years. With the 
other half he paid the dead man’s debts : then 
he went north to fetch Margaret to her native 
London. 

They lived first in Hunter Street by Bruns- 
wick Square, then in a bigger house at Herne 
Hill, then at last in the manor at Denmark Hill. 
By 1830, when revolutions were afoot in Europe 
and the first window panes of the nineteenth 
century were being broken, Margaret was as 
firmly set in her suburban frame as one of the 
newly-imported samples of the aspidistra. And 
in her black silk she was as neat and trim and 
glossy. John James had a slight embonpoint. 

Thanks to the behaviour of the Edinburgh 
wine merchant, they had a fixed conception of 
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the awfulness of life and of the need for watch- 
fulness and economy. In the midst of their 
own prosperity and the general prosperity of 
Victorian times, they achieved a family of one. 
Margaret’s bed was cold. Her prudishness was 
an extension of her sense of property: it was 
not the alarm of the virgin, dreading with the 
force of her desire, nor was it any fanaticism 
of purity. Merely Margaret was a manager. 
When she was not managing anything else, she 
did her beat around herself with the slow, sure, 
pacing of the born policeman. When she en- 
countered the passionate John James in an 
urgent mood, she moved him on ; and he fell 
back respectfully, dimly realising that her place 
in nature was larger and more permanent than 
his own. He amused himself with his Chinese- 
ink sketches, and watched his stemmed senses 
flowering in his son. 

It must have been on a June holiday that 
Margaret forgot herself ; for in February 1819 
this son, John Ruskin, was born. 


* 
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Regularly every morning John James kissed 
Margaret and caught the coach to the City. 
As regularly every afternoon he returned at 
four o’clock for early tea. He talked over the 
day’s business with her for two hours. If he 
had sold the right number of butts he was in a 
good temper; but if he was one under his 
Scots fretfulness had to be smoothed by 
Margaret’s calm. When the boy was at last 
admitted to sip his milk at his private table, the 
sherry trade had been put away, and a parental 
John James read Shakespeare aloud with a 
mixture of reason and feeling. During the 
week-ends John James would disappear. He 
went up to an attic and painted in water-colour. 
Margaret was not interested in what her hus- 
band painted, but little John was : and father 
and son soon came to regard each other as 
fellow conspirators. ‘ We both had alike a sub- 
dued consciousness of being profane and rebel- 
lious characters, compared to my mother.’ 

There was also the ceremony of shaving 
which the future prophet attended with awe. 
He was interested in the shaving: above the 
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mirror of the dressing-table hung a picture that 
John James had painted himself from his recol- 
lections of a holiday in Wales. The picture 
represented Conway Castle, and, in the fore- 
ground, a cottage, a fisherman and a boat. 
John Ruskin wished to establish clearly the 
relation between the scenery and the character 
depicted. Did the fisherman live in the cot- 
tage? Was he going to fish from the boat? 
As John James scraped his chin he invented 
stories that kindled wonder in the listener’s eye. 
The heroes of Scottish history found their way 
to Conway and gestured freely against John 
James’ water-colour. 

The ceremony over, the raconteur descended 
to his punctual breakfast and mounted the 
coach with a strange warm feeling at his 
heart. 


By the time John Ruskin was born, his father 
had been some ten years a2 partner in the firm 
Ruskin, Telford & Domecq, importers of sherry, 
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who had an office in Billiter Street and cellars 
at Temple Wharf. 

The office was a dark little room where John 
James did his business between a pair of candles 
and exercised a punctilious tyranny over two 
clerks whom he had chosen because of their 
suitable inferiority. He was the brains of the 
firm. At any rate that was his own private 
conviction. Telford was a country gentleman 
who provided some ballast of capital and took 
a turn in the office when Ruskin travelled (in 
Telford’s coach), seeking orders. Domecq lived 
in elegant splendour in Paris, choosing the 
wines, sipping and thinking, thinking and sip- 
ping ; and allowing the conscientious Scotsman 
to imagine that he was the backbone of the busi- 
ness. It was the subtle foreigner who insisted 
on the order of the names on the firm’s brass 
plate, a modest rectangle after the style of the 
City. Domecq kept himself in the background 
and thrust Ruskin forward. English customers 
had no fear at all when, having rung the bell 
by the plate and mounted the narrow stairs, 
they encountered Mr. Ruskin, obsequious and 
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eager, his blazing eyes muted by the soft pur- 
ring of his Edinburgh tongue. They left it to 
Mr. Ruskin; and Mr. Ruskin, scolding his 
clerks and bowing to the aristocracy, saw to it 
that Domecq’s goods were delivered to time. 
Domecq was no bootlegger. There was money 
in England to pay for whatever his tongue told 
him was the best. The firm prospered. Tel- 
ford accepted the inflation of his capital com- 
placently: it enabled him to forget about 
money and concentrate on horses. Domecq 
ascended from the middle bourgeoisie to the 
upper, and hooked a few counts and barons for 
his daughters. But John James put all his 
money in the bank. In the end he had a cool 
two hundred thousand. 


* 


The sherry trade was not a bad trade. The 
summer tour paid for the dreariness of the 
office. Castles and customers were more or 
less synonymous. The coach pulled up, John 
James inquired of the butler whether Lord X 
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was in residence, and, in the negative event, 
whether he and his family might be permitted 
to view the pictures. The castles were as good 
an imitation of paradise as a bruised saint might 
hope to see in his earthly days. While Margaret 
exercised her vigorous mind in a perpetual 
small] fret about food and dry sheets and front 
rooms facing south on the first floor of the inns, 
John James gave John his own eyes to see the 
things that were hidden from Margaret. Thus 
the family toured, with four eyes on the scenery 
and the odd pair staring in masterful blank- 
ness or down at a piece of knitting. John 
Ruskin had only to look at the sweet face of 
Joanie Severn to dream of those days and forget 
how he had fought the nineteenth century with 
an eighteenth-century mind. He dreamed he 
was coaching over the roads of England, 
perched sideways on a ledge of seat made 
specially for him by the window, his thin hands 
clutching the sash and his chin thrust out to 
the Welsh mountains that drifted past, the 
white summits of them and their blue sides 
topped and fringed with God’s, or Turner’s, 
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best nacre clouds. The sky dipped to his win- 
dow, the hills slipped past as though his finger 
pushed them: and Papa and Mamma saw 
that no hostile thing came near him. 

He remembered how Joanie came to be 
associated with these memories. It was when 
he had bought a cottage on a hillside among 
the Lakes, and given a cheque for an odd ten 
thousand for repairing and furnishing it. He 
had had a chaise built like the old one, with 
great pockets in the proper places : and he had 
driven through England to his house, cracking 
his whip at the dirty railway as he passed. 
With a great flourish of horns he had halted 
at the King’s Head in Sheffield, his horses blow- 
ing their steam into the mirk of the new fac- 
tories. And there he had commanded Joanie 
and her husband Arthur Severn to shrink into 
the interior like a honeymoon couple, while he 
clambered on the box. He was still chuckling 
when they came to Brantwood. 

These were the things John James had 
brought. Margaret stood for Herne Hill, John 
James for a picture frame that held a vision 
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of the beauty of mountains rising from the safe 
parks of England. And John James also hinted 
at Spain. From the office to the wharf, from 
thewharf to the port of Cadiz, theson’s imagina- 
tion leaped. He ran a finger over two hundred 
miles of the Guadalquivir, came back to Cor- 
dova, paused to picture the broad valley, trailed 
slowly downstream to Seville, and called out 
to John James to tell him exactly where was 
Xeres de la Frontera. Machurnudo, said John 
James, where our wine comes from, lies on a 
hill slope there. A white wine, he explained, of 
the strongest body in Europe. 


* 


Captain Cox was the second of the family’s 
romantic legends. Like Catherine he died 
young, losing his life over a bruised foot that 
gangrened in spite of the carbolic sprinkler. 
He was in the herring business : but he should 
be remembered because he gave his daughter 
Margaret a whipping. Ostensibly she was 
whipped because she told a lie. More probably 
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she annoyed her sea-going parent by being too 
perfect.. The maid was sent to fetch a bundle 
of twigs, and the captain laid them on with 
enough purpose to make Margaret think. But 
he used such a fistful of brooms that he might 
as well have smacked Margaret with a cushion. 
‘ They did not hurt so much as one would have 
done,’ she remarked privately. And that was 
a pity. 

As she had been whipped, she whipped her 
son, John was kept under, made to sit this 
way and that, to read the Bible and to hold his 
tongue until he was spoken to, to take his food 
unimportantly with his nurse. In general his 
duty as a child was explained to him as a striv- 
ing towards the perfection manifested in his 
parents. They presented towards him such a 
perfectly organised fagade that John thought 
the two of them between them held the mystery 
of life and its arts. He did not know that John 
James and Margaret were divorced in spirit 
and came together only in him. He did not 
know that as the link between them he would 
have to bear the burden of their separateness. 
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‘If some one had only told me when I was 
young,” he used to say later. It is a good thing 


no one did. He might have taken fright and 
become a. bishop. 


Quickly he developed the characteristics of 
the refugee. He was patient as became a child 
who had waited for nine years with his trailing 
clouds of glory in the slips of the world for his 
turn to come: good-humoured and subtle, 
ready to take cover from Margaret in the shelter 
of his mind, and finding the first use for it in 
the avoidance of her, like a lad made aware of 
superior powers in the maze at Hampton 
Court: ready also to creep into her womb 
again to shelter from the world. As his sense 
of security increased he began to smile very 
privately. The three planes of his personality 
were so separate, coming as they did from his 
father, his mother and himself, that he found 
he could perch on one and enjoy the spectacle 
of the other two. That was soon a habit with 
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him, a pleasant one for the moment. And as he 
treated himself he treated other people, request- 
ing them dumbly to sit still and be looked at, or 
to tell tales and allow him to listen. That was 
all he asked, to be permitted to make his notes. 
In a subterranean area, resembling the base- 
ment of Herne Hill, he secreted the result of his 
observations. While Mamma was making him 
perfect, John sat tight and nursed within him- 
self a gentle epicure. He was not deceitful : 
being with Mamma was like sitting at the 
bottom of a mountain. But he enjoyed creep- 
ing to the extreme edge of her shadow and 
playing a bold game of hide-and-seek there. 
He was not a strong boy. His head was 
rather oval for his sex, his spine was weak, he 
frequently caught colds which Margaret cured. 
When his tripartite soul rehearsed its gestures 
of escape, it was not in any dramatic adven- 
ture but by a weaving of itself into the pattern 
of the carpet, an intricate one that exercised 
him adequately ; or by dwelling on the red 
ribbon that hung out of the parson’s Bible in 
the Walworth chapel ; or by looking upwards 
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from the window pane at Brunswick Square 
towards the trench of sky slotted between the 
yellow bricks and chimneys ; or downwards 
and away, beyond the slopes, to Dulwich. 

The first sign that the son of Margaret, apart 
from his relationship with that remarkable 
woman, and apart from his weak spine and 
persistent sweet temper, was no ordinary boy, 
came when he began to write whole words 
without having learned to make his letters. 
After that there was no stopping him; and 
neither Margaret nor John tried to stop him. 
By four he used his pen fluently. By seven there 
was ample indication of what he calls playfully 
‘incipient motion of brain molecules,’ evi- 
denced in six poems of his own composition and 
some forty pages of imitation print. 

As Margaret had fully expected, John was 
a prodigy. 

* 


He liked anything that glinted, feldspar, silk, 
boots (when well polished), harness, clouds, 
mountains, ribbons, precious stones, paint, 
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paper. In all these things he liked one thing, 
light. That was what he sought for always and 
why his eye travelled upward, aided in its 
ascent by the contours of mountains. His love 
of light is the terminal of his personality, an 
impasse into which the intellectual tourist strays 
curiously only to stray out again, mumbling. 
How he came by it we do not know, unless it 
was John James’ love of beauty exasperated 
into a nostalgic acuity by Margaret. She held 
both her men tied by the leg to the domestic 
furniture of her mind, and they took what free- 
dom they could. In John the need of light was 
like a thirst. He drank it like water, gulping 
and gasping, beside himself until he was pro- 
perly dazed with it. Then he was genteel and 
smiling again. 

He appreciated colours only because they 
caught the light and sent it back to him again 
and changed the appearance of it for him. 
The clouds and mountains did that : but deep 
colours that absorbed the light and kept it 
cheated him of his rights in the game: when 
his jackdaw eye fell on the warm bodies popu- 
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lating the world, on cattle and human beings 
and sometimes trees (of which he selected the 
leaves and obliterated the rest), it turned away 
in annoyance. The purpose of his bright eye 
was to empty the world and leave only him- 
self in it, leave John in a world of outlines, 
filled in with blue wash and touched with high 
lights, in a world either totally empty of men 
and women and other animals, or to which 
these were admitted by ticket according to their 
contours and their reaction to light and shade. 
John did not covet things to possess them. He 
coveted them to look at. On a blank wall he 
put a picture. Then he put another and an- 
other and another : until his wall was crammed 
with pictures and he ceased to look at them. 
It was a habit classified in Margaret’s Bible as 
the lust of the eye. Lust it was, a vice because 
he was not in control of it. It lifted him out 
of the world more surely than his Mamma’s 
high principles, and might at any moment 
drop him from a great height to the ground. 
He could do anything with words. If he 
were given leisure, a clean piece of paper and 
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a pen, he sat down and printed patterns that 
ran fluently from one side to the other and made 
sense whether they were considered as pictures 
or as prose. He finnicked at his letters, tailing 
one curly pattern behind the other until he had 
a line. Then he sighed, changed elbows, and 
went at it again. He did this before words had 
any meaning for him: and when they began 
to have a meaning he did not alter his method. 
Sometimes he did not finish, for he was better 
at beginning things than at ending them. But 
where he had left off he could begin again. 
The trouble was that this writing was an am- 
biguous business, like a cross-road from which 
he could set out in many directions. By spac- 
ing the lines of his pattern to include more light 
he got a picture, and the picture lured him by its 
emptiness towards the fields of knowledge. He 
could proceed thus from a water-colour to 
mineralogy, the glint in the one linking him 
with the glint in the other. But as he sketched, 
too, words dropped into the quiet pool of his 
mind : the lines shrank to mere symbols, and 
the symbols called up sounds that tailed behind 
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each other also, like the patterns, making a 
rhythm that caused him to think he was a poet. 
Withal he had Margaret’s punctiliousness. He 
pursed his mouth as if it held an armament of 
pins, ‘hemmed the edges of chapters’ with 
‘ graceful flourishes’ and touched them with 
“cunningest points of colour.’ And in the 
end he found that words were the neatest 
things to hem with, neater than leaves, of 
which there was always one too few or too 
many. At cunning he could beat nature. He 
was master of the multiple nuance. To get it 
into words he went on and on, never tiring, 
and so, in spite of his habit of dropping what 
he had begun, he wrote his books by chasing 
himself in the detours of his mind. He had no 
idea that a heavy-legged public would one day 
come panting after him. 

His dubiety between words and pictures was 
settled by an encounter with a book in which 
were both words and pictures. It was Rogers’ 
Jtaly, a manual in which the romanticism of the 
eighteenth century and the wanderlust of the 
nineteenth mingle. It was a book about places, 
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and John was interested in places. It was a 
book about mountains, and John was inter- 
ested in mountains. It was a book containing 
poems, and Jobn was interested in poetry. 
Also it was a book containing vignettes by 
Turner. But all this was of no importance be- 
side the fact that the pictures illustrated the 
poems and the poems the pictures. It was 
John’s life-work in a nutshell, a pontoon on 
which he could practise the art of stepping 
from one self to the other. 

Shortly after this discovery, the Ruskins took 
the boat and proceeded for the first time to 
inspect the mountains and museums of Europe. 
John carried a copy-book for the accommodation 
of the literary amphibian he intended to model 
on this copy. He carried also a cyanometer to 
measure the blue of the sky, ‘a ruled note-book 
for geological observations, and a large quarto 
for architectural sketches, with square rule and 
foot rule ingeniously fastened outside.’ 

He was then sixteen and the year was 1835. 


* 
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It was Telford who presented John with 
Rogers’ /taly (and forgot to write his name in 
it): but it was Domecq who introduced his 
partner’s son to women. There were five of 
them in his flat in the Champs Elysées (count- 
ing the eldest, Diane, who was about to marry 
the Comte de Maison), all his daughters, and 
all unmarried. They were at home, and very 
curious when the queer Scots partner with his 
queer wife arrived with their queer son. The 
queerness was in the individual units that com- 
posed the Ruskin family, not in the family as 
such. But for the fact that none of the Ruskins 
could speak French, for which purpose they 
depended on a courier who arranged for post- 
horses and bedrooms, and was dropped only on 
more intimate occasions, they fulfilled all the 
conditions of Continental living. John James, 
with his sherry trade deferentialness, almost hit 
the French idea of politeness : Margaret repre- 
sented the monumental mére, defender of the 
family faith : and John, with his rather watery 
young eyes, stood for the tentative contribu- 
tion of a frugal couple towards the future. 
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The Ruskins were ceremonious people. They 
did not presume. First of all they had sought 
a hotel, and thence sent out a card announcing 
that they were in Paris. Domecq responded 
with an invitation to dinner: and the party 
sat down to a meal at which the young women 
chattered freely in the English they had learned 
in Cadiz, while John grimly noted their mis- 
takes, and Margaret, very ill at ease at this 
tableful of Catholics, struggled to set her 
features to a smile. The partners aped the 
elegant manners of their customers, and pre- 
tended they were very distressed at the death 
of the composer Bellini. Warmed by the firm’s 
wine, John James decided on the spur of the 
moment, and forgetting Margaret, that they 
would go to the Opera. The evening finished 
more cordially than it had begun. Domecq 
had asked a M. Badell, notorious for his good 
spirits, to drop in and make things hearty. 
Talking was a failure, so M. Badell proposed 
games. They played ‘la toilette de Madame.’ 
John was either the necklace or the garters : 
he could not remember which. Then Clotilde 
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and Cécile turned to the piano and tried to 
induce the silent young man to dance, but he 
could not, for that accomplishment was in- 
cluded in Margaret’s index expurgatorius. 
The girls lost interest in him, and he was left 
to be entertained by Elise, the youngest, who 
prattled to him very prettily for an hour and 
a half by the clock and failed altogether to 
interest him. His pictorial eye had fastened on 
Clotilde. 

His taste in women was already firmly set. 
It was an offshoot of his love of light, and in it 
there was not a little primness. He never liked 
women so much as he liked places. The places 
did not interfere with him, merely they were 
there as a number of luminous ledges up which 
his memory climbed into pinnacles of aloof- 
ness, or as a panorama set about his thought 
in the guise of a world of which he himself 
might have been the creator. Women, like 
other human beings, offended his need for an 
empty world ; but they offended it consider- 
ably less than men from whom he was inclined 
to seek only a temporary atmosphere of pro- 
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tection. Boys he could abide least of all: they 
offered him no protection and represented all 
that was dangerous to his peace. ‘I get, 
distinctively, attached to places, to pictures, 
to dogs, cats, and girls,’ he says. That is 
a true statement both as to fact and as to 
order, although there may be some doubt 
whether dogs preceded cats in his fancy. Both 
were agreeable by their fidelity and quies- 
cence, as well as by their poise and contour. 
Women he accepted as a matter of domestic 
fact, a comfortable furnishing of the world : 
but they were superseded by, and included in, 
Margaret, so that they did not touch him. 
Girls, however, he discovered on this particular 
evening, were a different matter. He knew he 
had something to do with them, but not pre- 
cisely what the something might be. They 
hoped he might have something to do with 
them : and John found himself thus encircled 
by a ring of ripening virgins whose bodies were 
discreetly outlined by the mode. They revolved 
round him like satellites round a planet, until 
John began to suspect that their polite worship 
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might spell interference and shrank defensively, 
It was at this point that the Domecq girls 
handed him over to their nine-year-old sister, 
and that John, released from the impact of 
their curiosity, began to let his uncanny eye 
dart atthem. Another man would have chosen 
Cécile : she was thirteen, but a French thir- 
teen, already hipped and breasted, ‘a dark, 
finely-browed, beautifully-featured girl’: of 
small attraction to John, whose need of light 
was distressed by her opaqueness. ‘I like oval 
faces, crystalline blonde, with straightish, at 
the utmost wavy (or, in length, wreathed) hair, 
and the form elastic and the foot firm.’ He 
liked women or girls when they were like angels, 
blue-eyed and haloed in the radiance of the sky. 
Then strange thoughts of ineffable sacrifice 
visited him : John felt a wish in him to lie down 
and let the elastic form and firm foot ride upon 
him: he wished to please and to serve. ‘My 
primary thought is how to serve them, and make 
them happy, and if they could use me for a 
plank bridge over a stream, or set me up for a 
post to tie a swing to, or anything of the sort 
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not requiring me to talk, I should be always 
quite happy in such promotion.’ There was 
such a girl amongst the Domecgs, although 
she did not call for these services: she was 
Clotilde, or Clotilde Adéle. She was that 
strange thing, a Spanish blonde (‘a graceful, 
oval-faced blonde of fifteen ’), a perfect knead- 
ing together of flesh and light. When John saw 
her first she was ripe: the year after she was 
already a trifle passée, past the second’s breadth 
when all her life was uttered in the bloom of 
her body. John considered the picture with 
the soft contemplativeness of a priest. He could 
not draw her: but he found a sound to match 
her blondeness in her name : not in Clotilde. 
He discarded that because he did not know 
enough French to savour the lingering caress 
of the syllables; but in Adéle, which had an 
English frankness. His mind hopped about 
amongst its talents and its preferences. The 
clear ring of the last syllable set him thinking 
of blue skies and bells : bell, Adéle, shell, spell, 
knell. John was in love. 

The visit to Paris lasted only a few days. On 
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one of them John James carried out his vow of 
going to the Opera. He persuaded Margaret 
to allow him to take John; and Margaret 
agreed that she had better go too. She was 
a Puritan, but not to the extent of allowing 
her own people to be damned without her. 
They heard J Puritani, the title of which was 
sufficiently reassuring, and took no objection to 
Taglioni who danced with the ballet. John 
was neither musical nor mathematical for the 
moment: he did not care greatly either for 
the stage, but he enjoyed the springing virtu- 
osity of the ballerina. Margaret, too, found the 
entertainment less diabolical than she had 
expected: but she was glad to shepherd 
her flock on to the boat and see it safely 
bestowed again in the unambiguous surround- 
ings of Herne Hill. To John James, who threw 
out a feeler on the subject of a possible mar- 
riage within the firm, she retorted that the girls 
were Catholics, and that that was the first, last 
and only thing to be said about them. John 
himself fell into an unusual silence and avoided 
any reference to the Champs Elysées: until 
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one morning an announcement arrived from 
the senior partner that he proposed to tour his 
English customers in the summer, and leave 
his four daughters at Herne Hill to await his 
convenience. Take them to see the Tower, he 
said in his magnificent off-hand way: and 
Margaret, caught between her horrible sus- 
picions, her housekeeperish stupefaction at such 
sans géne and John James’ command that the 
senior partner’s wishes were law, had to turn 
her apple-pie mansion into a caravanserai and 
watch the virgins lie down under her roof with- 
in a wall’s distance of her son. There was no 
doubt about John’s condition. He was ablaze. 
‘ Virtually convent bred more closely than the 
maids themselves, without a single sisterly or 
cousinly affection for refuge or lightning-rod, 
and having no athletic skill or pleasure to 
check my dreaming, I was thrown, bound hand 
and foot, in my unaccomplished simplicity, into 
the fiery furnace, or fiery cross, of these four 
girls—who of course reduced me to a mere heap 
of white ashes in four days.’ When there was 
company he was silent. But he managed to 
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prevail on himself to sit alone with Adéle when 
opportunity offered and talked to her rapidly 
about the doctrine of Transubstantiation, the 
battle of Waterloo (on which subject he had 
conceived a poetic drama), and, as a conces- 
sion to her Spanish descent, but not over-for- 
tunately, the Spanish Armada. So began an 
idyll which on John’s side lasted four years 
when it was cut short by the marriage of Adéle 
in France. But for Margaret, John would 
have married her. Possibly, after some desul- 
tory sketching, he might have drifted into the 
wine trade or become a connoisseur and boule- 
vardier of Paris. Margaret, however, was 
watchful. She knew that John was convent 
bred. She knew the innocent possessiveness of 
pretty virgins. She disliked M. Domecq, his 
daughters, and the wine trade. And she still 
had in her mind that John had the makings of 
a bishop. The Domecgs went as they had 
come, to find their bridegrooms elsewhere : 
while John glanced at another possibility, a 
Miss Wardell, whose father rented the office 
below Ruskin, Telford @ Domecq in Billiter 
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Street. Miss Wardell was charming, but a 
brunette. John admired her distantly and 
went to Oxford. 


* 


John James came himself to Oxford with 
bated breath in order to see to the formality of 
matriculation, and returned proudly to Lon- 
don, having secured a place for his offspring as 
a gentleman commoner of Christ Church, and 
a companion for a probable three years of such 
aristocracy as the Marquis of Kildare, the Earl 
of Desart, the Earl of Emlyn, and Francis 
Charteris who was to be Lord Wemyss, a fine 
mixed tableful of the best in England, Scotland 
and Ireland. It was the last pinnacle in John 
James’ ascent; and he heard without com- 
ment that Margaret was now packing her trunk 
as well as John’s. Margaret took up residence 
in the High Street. She had tea every evening 
at seven when John came round from his 
rooms at Peckwater. On Saturday John James 
arrived from Billiter Street, and on Sunday 
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morning the three went to service at St. Peter’s. 
As near as might be managed, all the Ruskins 
went to Oxford. It was a joint matriculation 
of three fragments of soul from which each of 
the fragments received its peculiar share of 
benefit. Margaret’s was the sense of being 
backed in her mission of protection by the 
apparatus of the ancient University, which 
appeared to her as a grandmother whose great 
knowledge of life and the world appeared as 
indispensable at this juncture of the family 
history. To John, Oxford seemed to be one of 
the works of his mother. Once more he was 
called on to give himself up to influences that 
had been specially designed for his furthering. 
He liked his gentleman commoner’s gown with 
its fine flow of lines, so much more beautiful 
than the obscene skimpiness of the rag worn by 
the servitors. He liked this picture of a town 
set about him so as to obliterate all that was 
not learning and elegance and himself in 
England. He liked the assembly in the choir 
of the Cathedral and the ritual of worship with 
which the wise men enhanced their mission of 
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scholarship. He liked the empty spaces in the 
nave into which his soul poured itself like an 
expanding gas. He liked and was liked. His 
fellow commoners were mostly given to riding, 
boxing and swearing. They joked with John 
and mistook his bland indifference for humility ; 
when some of his sketches were shown they fell 
into admiration. Ruskin was a milksop: but 
he made no bones about it. It was known his 
Mamma lodged in the High Street and that he 
ran to her every evening, but he kept her in a 
becoming darkness. Indeed, the whole family 
were never seen in public except at their church- 
ing on Sunday mornings. John was such a 
perfect milksop that he enjoyed the privileges 
of a consummate type: he was recognised as 
a meek apostle wandering abroad in the first 
innocence of the world, to be protected by all 
whom he might concern, as one bearing a 
heavenly passport for safe keeping among 
rough men. John had no desire to be other- 
wise, nor any desire that any one else should be 
otherwise. ‘ There was not the slightest fear of 
my gambling, for I had never touched a card, 
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and looked upon dice as people now do on 
dynamite. No fear of my being tempted by 
the strange woman, for was-I not in love? and 
besides, never allowed to be out after half-past 
nine. No fear of my running into debt, for 
there were no Turners to be had in Oxford, and 
I cared for nothing else in the world of material 
possession. No fear of my breaking my neck 
out hunting, for I couldn’t have ridden a hack 
down the High Street; and no fear of my 
ruining myself at a race, for I had never been 
but at one race in my life, and had not the 
least wish to win anybody else’s money,’ 
While his gentle egoism brooding forward on 
its way escaped the pitfalls of the parvenu, he 
was still exposed by the eagerness of the Scots 
flank of the Ruskin phalanx. John James, 
languishing in the darkness of Billiter Street, 
occasionally sent sumptuous hampers in the 
direction of his thoughts, and these were thrown 
out of John’s window by the gentlemen com- 
moners: but on the other hand, when the 
vintner’s son gave an initiation supper, it was 
not he who had to be carried down the stairs. 
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The milksop got to his feet without any diffi- 
culty, although the toasts had been made 
numerous so that his guests might have the 
pleasure of seeing him fuddled (they had looked 
forward with anticipation to beholding their 
angel drunk), and with that perfect urbanity 
for which he afterwards became famous gave 
a hand down the stairs with the body of the 
dismantled comrade. At Oxford, Ruskin was 
as completely at home as a saint among sinners 
and as a novice in a cloister: the only people 
with whom he could strike no sort of acquaint- 
ance were his rivals in the genre, the dons who 
found in the contemplation of this rival spirit 
no consolation. About them and those in 
authority (he had no use for authority) he was 
subtly malevolent. If John did happen to fix 
his eye on a human being and was obliged to 
consider him otherwise than as a picture, he 
could be very unangelic indeed. 

But there was no sort of constraint on him : 
“It seemed to me all that was required of me 
was to say my prayers, go to church, learn my 
lessons, obey my parents, and enjoy my dinner.” 
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The major problems of life, about which some 
men in some of the colleges were ardently con- - 
cerned, werestill in the department of Margaret. 
She attended to God and morals. She it was 
who briefly disposed of the Oxford Movement : 
Mr. Newman, she said, was like Oliver Crom- 
well. He talked so as not to be understood. 
She was ‘very sorry that such differences 
should have arisen anywhere, but more espe- 
cially that they should have arisen at Oxford.’ 
John himself had no desire to lapse backward 
into the discussion of solved and classified 
problems, when his mind bid him hie himself 
into the clouds and express by the cunning 
disposition of lines and light on a piece of 
paper the luminous satisfaction of his soul with 
the world. He dabbled variously, nibbling at 
the subjects of his academic curriculum and 
enjoying everything but the compulsion to 
learn. Exact knowledge pained him as an 
anticipation of his prerogatives of free choice. 
His motives were often mixed. Because he 
liked the cathedral he took up singing. But he 
had not been many weeks at it when he found 
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a system of his own and awaited his oppor- 
tunity of communicating it to the world. Thus 
he browsed promiscuously, taking a dose of 
geology from Dr. Buckland and, in the vaca- 
tions, a dose of water-colour work from Copley 
Fielding (and even tolerantly interested in the 
interest that his fellow commoners took in the 
result of the Derby), always by preference 
seeking light and the clouds, seeking instinc- 
tively to free his feet from the earth, to shake 
off the shackles of Margaret : until one night, 
in his room, he felt a tickle in his throat and 
deposited on his handkerchief a stain of blood. 
It was a Saturday night, and John James was 
with Margaret in the High Street. If a man 
had told the latter his whole bank balance was 
gone, he would have been less white. This was 
the little plot of providence, the divine recom- 
pense for the too perfect Ruskins, the divine 
laughter at the family phalanx, at manipulating 
Margaret halting the processes of nature to 
turn them into an adornment of her pride. In 
an instant John James was whirled loose from 
his socket and cast out of the world. He sat 
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down on his chair and stared at the culmina- 
tion of emptiness. 

Margaret said Pooh ! let’s have no rhetoric ! 
There can’t be much the matter with the boy. 
We'll take him to the doctor in the morning. 

The Oxford doctor sent the Ruskins to Lon- 
don for their consultation. There the consultant 
accepted Margaret’s opinion. She answered 
for it that her John would not be spirited out of 
the world. She would take him anywhere in 
the world, but would not tolerate his going out 
of it. God Almighty could make His own 
arrangements in this last matter. These were 
hers: enounced with the tones of Bridget of 
the Market Place, Croydon, while her hus- 
band looked towards her in a passion of admira- 
tion, thankful that in Edinburgh he had chosen 
this sober woman rather than a pretty girl. 
John himself was amused. He had no pain, he 
could sketch, and he was more than ever the 
centre of the world. Immediately, the chaise 
with the armorial bearings was fetched out of 
Long Acre and the family set off for Europe. 

Margaret was right. In a couple of years 
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John was back at Oxford, and triumphantly 
laid at the feet of his parents the first volume of 
his ‘ Modern Painters, by a Graduate of Oxford.’ 
The family had cried over the beautiful pas- 
sages in the winter of 1843, and now John 
James tucked the manuscript under his arm 
and went to sce a publisher. A few months 
more and the Ruskin case was proved. The 
Graduate of Oxford was famous. 


* 


The world watched the Ruskin piling books 
and articles and pamphlets one on top of the 
other. After the second volume of Modern 
Painters (1846) came The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture (1849), which threatened, as the author 
humorously said, to grow into a whole row of 
footlights: and after that The Stones of Venice 
were doled out in three consecutive instalments, 
the first in 1851, the last two in 1853. The 
third and fourth volumes of Modern Painters 
followed in 1856, and a final volume of that 
straggling work in 1860. The young graduate 
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had lightly cast fame on the ageing shoulders 
of Turner. He picked up the timid Pre- 
Raphaelite Brethren who, in the neighbour- 
hood of 1851, were wondering whether to take 
up grocery or emigrate to America, and thrust 
them blushing and bowing and _ pocketing 
handfuls of unexpected money before the 
public. He set a fashion amongst rich people 
of paying heavy sums for pictures which 
they bought on his recommendation ; and the 
fashion was adopted by rich towns, which 
endeavoured to atone for their ugliness by 
building museums and galleries and setting in 
them copies and originals of the beauty they 
had forsworn. By 1853 the Times and the 
Atheneum could deny him no longer. They 
had begun by vituperation. But at last the 
rising bulk of the Ruskinian edifice impressed 
them. They admitted that this prodigious 
writer was become an institution like them- 
selves. Presently when John James drove from 
Denmark Hill to Billiter Street, he passed rows 
of new houses in which irrelevant red bricks 
traced exotic patterns. The Stones of Venice had 
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been seized on by enterprising builders and 
built into the fabric of the new suburbia. Even 
the public-houses had a fillet & la Ruskin. ‘I 
have had indirect influence,’ he wrote, ‘on 
nearly every cheap villa builder between this 
and Bromley ; and there is scarcely a public- 
house near the Crystal Palace but sells its gin 
and bitters under pseudo-Venetian capitals 
copied from the Church of the Madonna of 
Health or of Miracles.’ He was become, thanks 
to many circumstances, the cicerone in excelsis, 
the accredited liaison agent between the newly 
instructed and enriched bourgeoisie of England 
and the art of Europe, between a prosperous 
present and a purchasable past. Ruskin was 
like a well-trained retriever. What he found in 
his excursions he infallibly brought back and 
laid, with a sweeping flourish of his literary tail, 
at the feet of his own country. In spite of his 
eccentricity, that was a recognisable trait that 
associated him with other national heroes, with 
Drake and Frobisher no less than with the 
Presbyterian missionaries who went forth to 
the remoteness of China. 
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The core of doctrine in the new writer's 
work turned out to be a mystically transposed 
statement of the Victorian ethic. Being rich, 
the nation felt benevolent and good. Secretly 
it affirmed the second condition as a conse- 
quence of the first. But, although the connexion 
of cause and effect was tacitly admitted, no one 
dared say in plain language : Be good and you 
will get rich. Such a statement amounted to a 
confession. It was a two-edged weapon, A 
periphrasis was necessary. And Ruskin pro- 
vided it, a terrific periphrasis that staggered all 
intellects and ultimately reassured all con- 
sciences. In the midst of his coiling verbiage, 
virtue sat securely enthroned. The expounder 
made it plain that art was a superior manifes- 
tation of virtue. He went so far as to say or to 
hint that the best art was Protestant, although 
this he did with great difficulty and secret mis- 
giving. The preachers of England had taught 
the opposite, saying that art was of the devil. 
Ruskin was more comprehensive. He said that 
art, religion, prosperity, virtue were all one, 
and as he cast his plunder of notes and drawings 
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into the drawing-rooms and parlours, he wiped 
no suspicious blood from his sword. He wore 
no sword. He quoted the Bible. All that he 
asked was to be allowed to make life infinitely 
pleasant for every one. 

He was famous. He had every right to step 
forth and take possession of the world. Yet, 
chasing between the Campo Santo and the 
villas of Dulwich, he was not happy. Always 
he was en route, never at rest. Always there was 
a sunset to catch, and after that one another 
and another, for the shades of them were 
different each evening, as were the sunrises. 
Following his jackdaw eye was a tiring game. 
John James said John went to his sunrises like 
a soldier going on parade : but John James had 
never been a soldier. At times the graduate of 
Oxford found his head too heavy for his spine. 
He turned wearily to Margaret, who put the 
slender giant to bed between two hot-water 
bottles and tickled his epicurean palate with 
custards and beefsteaks. 


* 
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There were several Johns making the 
acquaintance of each other in the circumfer- 
ence of soul which presented to the world 
the front of a famous man, One of them 
was disclosed abruptly as he sat in a café at 
Caen. He had just disposed himself at the 
window and begun to sketch in an upper 
room ‘sanded all over to conceal spitting,’ 
when five young men took possession of a 
table ‘to drink beer, smoke and play at 
cards.’ John, it will be remembered, did none 
of these things. 

‘We all continued our occupations,’ he wrote 
to his father, ‘for about an hour and a half, 
when one of them having risen and come to 
the window to see what I was about, I put 
aside my drawing (after allowing him to see it) 
and began conversation by saying what a happy 
country France was or must be—in comparison 
to England—where the young men could afford 
the time and the money to spend in cafés from 
eleven to one, who with us would be compelled 
to work for their bread. He blushed consider- 
ably, and said it always happened more on 
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Saturday, which was a kind of holiday. 
* Then,” I said, “‘ on Sunday—to-morrow—of 
course you go to church.” “ Jamais,” he 
answered, but not in a spirit of bravado: on 
the contrary, looking fidgety and uncomfort- 
able. ‘Never at all?” I said. “ Jamais.” 
“ Then, I suppose you do not believe in God.” 
“Oh yes, certainly.” ‘“‘ Well, but then do not 
the priests tell you that you should go to 
church?” “Oh yes, but enfin, ce n’est pas 
la coutume ici.” “ Well,” I said, looking all 
the while very innocent, and as if I asked for 
information, “then, of course you say your 
prayers in the morning and when you go to 
bed?” He looked round at this to his 
companions, who were still drinking their 
beer but had left off their game of cards to 
listen. The question was received with a 
laugh indeed, but not an insolent one (as I 
expected) ; they seemed very much astonished 
and a good deal ashamed, and partly puzzled to 
know what I was at and partly amused at the 
evident discomfort of the person addressed, 
who replied hesitatingly, ‘‘ Non, non, nous ne 
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prions jamais, c’est & dire—enfin—on fait la 
priére quand on est triste.” ’ 

Margaret herself could not have done better. 
Indeed, she would not have done half so well, 
being more downright and much less cunning 
than her son. The innocent apostle of Oxford 
was now using his innocence to a purpose. 
He knew what he looked like, with his stoop 
and his mild brow and his blue eyes, a saint 
over whose shoulder the stranger could stare 
confidently, and whose advances would be 
accepted and made as welcome as the paw 
of a kitten. Then John used his claws and 
ripped the hand of the observer. But he 
did not show the claw that wounded. He 
could hurt with a smile, and with the sweet 
aloofness of Christ gather in his harvest of 
revenges for the offending beer and smoke and 
card play. At Oxford it had seemed that he 
was a go-easy fellow who let others be and 
strolled absent-mindedly on his way. Now it 
was not so. He could no more let others be 
than could his mother. He had her intricate 
tyranny and a larger greed for power. Every 
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morning and evening he read his Bible, not 
alone but to his servant Joseph, just as his 
mother had done in Brunswick Square. He kept 
his servant’s conscience as if it had been a tame 
rabbit. And he was at his best in such paternal 
relations that presupposed, and so exacted, 
benevolence and strength. The Ruskin ser- 
vants never left. They were pensioned and 
died in the ripeness of years, John’s as well as 
the domestics of Denmark Hill. Had the world 
been really what Margaret fancied it, a house 
requiring to be run by people capable of exer- 
cising mild authority, the Ruskin family would 
have run it very well and John would never 
have known a pang. If every one had risen to 
admire the sunrise (as the guests were com- 
manded at Brantwood), sketched bits of ivy, 
written their letters, eaten a good luncheon 
with the host’s suave wine, and brought the 
homage of their eased bodies in a listening 
circle for the pearls of John’s conversation, 
then there would be nothing to write. But 
John did not tolerate equals, of station or talent. 
He was aware of intimate rivalries. At the 
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Grande Chartreuse he liked the mountains and 
hated the monks. To one of the latter he gave 
the kitten’s paw. He had been annoyed to find 
that the cells faced inward instead of towards 
the view, and he was still more annoyed when 
the monk explained (with a competitive didacti- 
cism) that ‘ we do not come here to look at the 
mountains.’ That was touching John very near. 
He retorted by inquiring whether it was not 
very tedious (and useless) ‘ staying up here and 
doing nothing.’ ‘He compared himself,’ re- 
ported John to Denmark Hill, ‘ to Moses dis- 
comfiting Amalek by holding up his hands. I 
begged him to observe that Moses only came 
to that when he was too old to do anything else. 
I think,’ he concluded triumphantly, ‘ I should 
have got the better of him, if it hadn’t been for 
the weather.’ 
rd 


The sensation of continually travelling and 
never getting anywhere which threw him ex- 
hausted every three or six months to recuperate 
in absorptive indolence was most acute in his 
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contacts with women. He had the feeling that 
he owed himself some award on this score. He 
knew that somehow women were at the centre 
of life, and in a mysterious way, with less virtu- 
osity than himself but more surely, drew to 
themselves everything that there was in it. He 
desired to associate his mountains with women. 
Only when he had to choose between the one 
or the other did he prefer the mountains with 
no doubt at all. Now he was in possession of 
the mountains, He was the possessor of moun- 
tains, recognised as such even by Swiss hotels. 
He was the authenticated priest of all the 
mountains in Europe, to such purpose that 
when he sought later to purchase a hilltop in 
the Alps for his private delectation, the price 
went up to an inconveniently symbolical peak. 
Women remained unpossessed. They were the 
utmost fringe of life’s landscape, dwelling in 
him like the mountains and yet infinitely dis- 
tant. He had no physical experience of them, 
nor did his education allow him to think (as 
the sinful young men in the café at Caen prob- 
ably thought) that it might be legitimate and 
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expedient to pay to obtain it. The paid woman 
had no existence at all in John’s world at this 
or at any other time. She was a scriptural alle- 
gation merely, written in scarlet, a colour that 
did not particularly please him, being, like the 
yellow of the celandine, too crude. In John’s 
scheme of demi-tones the woman of the town 
was nowhere. She was so irrelevant as to be 
beyond moral anger, like an extra-galactic 
luminary visible only through an unused tele- 
scope. He knew very truly that she was of no 
use to him. 

Nevertheless he burned. Or if he did not 
burn he smouldered. He had smouldered ever 
since the evening in the Domecgqs’ flat, with a 
heat that did not warm him. The sense of 
being held up and fooled became acute when 
he approached young women, as he did fre- 
quently with every intention of being well re- 
ceived. It was with them as with the monk. 
He tried to make acquaintance by a demon- 
stration of his power. The graceful exterior of 
John was pleasing, most pleasing and reassur- 
ing to timid young women. They encourage 
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him. He fell into an abject condition of good- 
will, and in that condition pushed all his spiri- 
tual wealth into the lap of the hearer. Then he 
confiscated increasing doses of admiration for 
his own nourishment, began to patronise, 
wanted finally to turn the tables and be 
coquetted with, until with a faint sickness he 
perceived that the object of his choice was be- 
come stone cold while he was raptly talking. 
It had been so already with a number of girls 
who yet paired off neatly with very ordinary 
men whom he had known at Oxford. It was 
so with Miss Lockhart, daughter of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Lockhart, who would have been a match 
to every one’s mind. And now from Oxford, 
whither he had gone on a visit, John wrote 
saying that he felt alone, and that the evening 
sky was full of swimming strings of eels. Doctor 
Jephson of Leamington said there was nothing 
seriously the matter, and nothing that might 
not presently be the matter. In these circum- 
stances Margaret decided she must take hold 
herself. On behalf of her son she proposed 
‘o Euphemia Gray of Perth. 
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John did not boast before women if they were 
beautiful. He held out both hands towards 
them, as a page might who brought them 
timidly the offer of music and a cushion when 
the knight was abroad. He thought only that 
if he might lie down at the feet of the bride, 
always in spirit and for a moment perhaps in 
body, he would be honoured and willing if her 
feet would trample him. He had a great sense 
of his own demerit, as if in him there was much 
to be excused or that would have to be toler- 
ated. Instructed by previous experience and 
by some observation of Euphemia, he general- 
ised his suitorship and presented himself as a 
convenience by means of which her personal 
desires and ambitions might be realised : ‘ he 
could at least promise her friends whom she 
would have every cause to love and honour.’ 
He did not press his proposal, feeling that it 
was Margaret’s rather than his own, and a 
matter in which his judgment rather than his 
heart was involved. He had managed to know 
Euphemia for many years without loving her, 
and these years were now an obstacle to the 
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quick growing of passion, He admired her 
beauty, but technically, because it was un- 
deniable, not because it specially appealed to 
him. She was not his kind of blonde, unearthly 
flax and cerulean blue, but 2 golden auburn (as 
to the hair) that did owe some kin to the angels 
but less to them than to the fire that burned 
beneath the earth. Euphemia was, in fact, an 
adroit compromise between Margaret and John. 
She had something that bespoke a talent higher 
than that of the housekeeper, a twist in both 
eyebrows that might mean temperament or in- 
telligence. She could draw from a drawing, 
but not from nature, she had some music, her 
interest in costume began with herself, but ran 
conservatively backwards into Scottish and 
local history, and she was acknowledged by her 
sisters to be the most brilliantly plumaged of the 
family. With all her plumage she was substan- 
tial, excellently practical in business, a manager 
of the same punctiliousness as Margaret and 
who promised greater scope. The platitudin- 
ous side of her character was not entirely 
revealed by her Scottish cheekbones, nor by a 
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certain sharpness of nose, for the auburn hair, 
the maidenly bloom of nineteen, and the sweet- 
ness of the jeune fille bien élevée, tempered the 
conspiring angles and qualified the accent of 
ambition. She was definitely Margaret’s choice, 
another cast away from the vulgar joviality 
of Croydon towards a superior gentility in 
which the finnickiness of John and her own 
rigour of forthrightness could strike a hypo- 
thesis of compromise. 

So, on April 10, 1848, took place a second 
marriage of convenience, by which the lawyer’s 
daughter became the wife of the wine mer- 
chant’s son. The seeming careless hand of fate 
had sent John James away from Edinburgh. 
Margaret, in her wisdom, brought him back, 
like a careful gardener, dropping seed scienti- 
fically against a scattering wind. 


* 


At all times John was interested in the news- 
papers. On a rainy morning he would sit 
down, having abandoned the leaf he was 
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sketching, and write a letter to the Times. In 
later years his communications to the Press 
were frequent and lengthy. Like all those who 
write to the papers, he was also a diligent 
reader of them: and at Keswick, where rain 
was plentiful, he sought refuge from the new 
intimacy with Euphemia Gray behind the out- 
spread chronicle of the world. He was pursued 
by the idea that he must ‘ keep abreast of the 
times, for, like many Protestants, he conceived 
humanity as moving in swift procession towards 
a perfection that lay somewhere on the horizon’s 
rim, beside his mountains, and life as the ascent 
of a mountain, to be achieved by a daily whip- 
ping of the spirit. He had his lapses. But 
when he was well he made it his duty to grapple 
with the world. If it was reported to him that 
a ghost had been perceived, he took Couttet 
with him, and with his own knowledge of the 
play of light and shade, and the help of the 
guide, he demonstrated to the children who had 
seen the ghost that it was composed out of 
nothing in such and such manner. He had a 
great man’s inability to distinguish between 
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great and small. Now, vaguely tormented by 
a desire to release himself from Euphemia, he 
followed with interest the doings in France. He 
was in two minds about the revolution, and in 
several simultaneously about his new state of 
life. It seemed as if the dripping of a burst 
pipe had begun above him and that when he 
stopped up one hole the drip caught him from 
another. He could not separate Euphemia 
and France. In order to consider France, 
where there was some danger of Gothic archi- 
tecture being wrecked before he had finished 
his work on it, he had to turn his back on Effie : 
and when she was behind him, he felt her eyes 
taking stock of his shoulders and probing curi- 
ously at his hips. The whole position was dis- 
tressful, suddenly so, as if he had wandered into 
a pool of shadows and at a signal they had risen 
up and closed on him. It was not made any 
better by the fact that while he was abounding 
in ideas for The Seven Lamps, the writers of 
France were throwing art and letters to the 
wind and wrapping themselves in civic togas. 
He wondered whether there was any precedent 
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for a man being bored on his honeymoon. 
One day, with a packet of proofs in his hand, 
he suggested to Effie that they should return to 
London. 

The house in Park Street where he lived with 
Effie when they were in town was an addition 
to Denmark Hill, not a substitute for it. He 
had done his social duty by marrying: and 
now society rewarded him by taking Effie off 
his hands. She had her house in the West End, 
a delightful place after Perth: and John’s 
friends, as he had promised, were interesting 
and remarkable. They were not all interested 
in John. Some of them were equally interested 
in Effie. At Park Street, the young people, 
finding they were not, after ail, tied implacably 
together, and that each introduced the other 
to a segment of world from which they would 
separately have been shut out, developed a 
degree of tolerance that promised to be the 
beginning of love. 

In Venice the fledging of Effie, begun in 
Park Street, was brilliantly continued. John’s 
labours very aptly took him into the play- 
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grounds of Europe. While he sketched and 
rubbed, Lord Dufferin paddled a rubber boat 
on the Lido. The Ruskins’ apartment on the 
Grand Canal (with ‘ beautiful drawing-room, 
double bedroom and dressing-room, three ser- 
vants’ rooms and kitchen, on the Grand Canal, 
with south aspect, nearly opposite the Salute ; 
and on the first floor, for about 17 pounds a 
month’) was only a stone’s throw from the 
corner house occupied by the Comtesse Ester- 
hazy. Once it became known who the stoop- 
ing Englishman with the auburn whiskers was, 
Effie, as well as her husband, was lancée. She 
indeed a good deal more than he, who only 
occasionally took a Dean from Oxford to in- 
spect some mouldings, while she flitted from 
one masked ball to another, with something 
of the light gesture of John skipping from early 
Christian art to the theory of glacier formation. 
While John peered into the crevices of the 
stones of Venice and scolded the curators for 
allowing his evidence to crumble into dust, 
Effie made her entry into the world of wives 
and husbands. It was a very different world 
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from that of Perth or even of Park Street, a 
world where old husbands made young wives 
happy by settling them where they need not 
be lonely. The Countess Palavicini was Ger- 
man and her husband was Austrian. She 
stayed in Italy to please him, and he stayed in 
Venice, where there were many Austrians, to 
please her. Instead of the injunctions of 
England, these people rejoiced in happy con- 
nivances. It was natural and proper that a 
husband should be distinguished and a wife 
beautiful and desired. As the old Ruskins had 
seemed fitting in Paris, the young ones, each 
neatly adapted for an independent function, 
were approved by the cosmopolitan aristo- 
cracy to whom revolutions and wars were 
family business and whose manner of life was 
permanently organised ‘ au dessus de la mélée,’ 
distributed like their castles and their capital 
all over Europe so that they could never be 
quite bankrupted, either by fickle subjects or 
fickle love. A high raison sociale took the place 
of the strung conventionalities of the middle 
classes of England, a new doctrine to Effie, 
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not conveyed in words, but by the eyebrows 
of seasoned international dowagers and by 
tentative pressures on her upper arm. ‘She 
gets on very nicely with the foreigners,’ John 
wrote, ‘ not being stiff or shy like most of the 
English.’ 

The absence of stiffness was the sign by 
which, outwardly, the society of the great of 
Europe differed from Perth and Denmark Hill. 
The Marshal Radetsky bowed from the middle 
over Effie’s hand, led her to his wife with as 
sweetly ceremonious an air as a jockey at 
Epsom leading in the winner, with the same 
smiling grace presented her to the Archduke 
Charles of Austria, and to the latter’s son, the 
Archduke Charles Ferdinand ; and then, when 
his guests were seated at table, he bustled off 
to the kitchen and brought in the soup himself, 
lingering behind the ladies’ chairs with no 
sense of his own importance and a fervent wish 
to make them all feel beautiful and at home. 
There was no one there so regal as Margaret, 
no napery either that harnessed the table like 
Margaret’s cloths of ceremony. When the 
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guests were fed and happy they dissolved about 
the house, each according to his or her taste, 
Effie towards the musicians who were striking 
up a lively dance tune, to be held by an aide- 
de-camp who made no bones at all about 
dropping his eyes into her corsage and telling 
her she was the best dancer and the best dressed 
and the most lovely woman there, John to 
enjoy this most suitable world in his own way 
by picking a book on natural history off the 
shelves of the library, the dowagers to card 
tables where they fought each other savagely 
with the utmost politeness, and the young wives 
to sofas where their husbands were conspicu- 
ously absent. The old Marshal himself had a 
weakness for Effie. He was eighty-six ; but he 
celebrated some six months’ acquaintance with 
the charming Scotswoman by sending her a 
signed photograph of himself. His chief of 
staff lent the Ruskins his carriage for their stay 
in Verona, and the carriage was escorted, when 
Effie and John took their evening drive, by two 
aides-de-camp and another young officer who 
had somehow become attached to them. John 
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liked these attentions no less than his wife. 
He liked them in exactly the same way as his 
wife. ‘It was pleasant, after being so long in 
Venice, to see the young men’s riding—the 
nice, loose, cavalry balanced, swinging seat, 
and the horses as happy as their masters, but 
keeping their place beside the carriage to a 
hair’s breadth.’ So Effie thought too. 

It was at Venice that the first phase of John’s 
life came thus to an apex of consummation : 
here that the propulsive energy of John James 
and Margaret thrust their son, with his head 
level with the fruits of life, his jackdaw eye 
revelling in splendour and his epicurean soul 
swung on a trestle of gentle rhythms : 

* Venice, Sepiember 26.—I rise at half-past 
six; am dressed by seven—take a little bit of 
bread and read till nine. Then we have break- 
fast punctually : very orderly served—a little 
marmalade with a silver leafage spoon on a 
coloured tile at one corner of the table ; butter 
very fresh, in ice ; fresh grapes and figs, which 
I never touch, on one side ; peaches on the 
other, also for ornament chiefly—I never take 
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them ; a little hot dish which the cook is bound 
to furnish every morning, a roast beccafico or 
other little tiny kickshaw ; before Effie, white 
bread and coffee. Then I read Pope or play 
myself till ten, when we have prayers; and 
Effie reads to me and I draw until eleven. 
Then I write till one, when we have lunch ; 
then I go out and sketch or takes notes till 
three, then row for an hour and a half; come 
in and dress for dinner at five, play myself till 
seven ; sometimes out on the water again in 
an idle way, tea again at seven, write or draw 
till nine, and get ready for bed.’ 

John was a very curious man. It was with 
these habits and in these surroundings that he 
was visited by persistent memories of France. 
He had cursed the French for imperilling bis 
facades. Now, amongst archdukes, countesses 
and gondoliers, he turned Radical. He pre- 
pared the draft of a letter to the Times, in which 
he suggested measures on the lines of the 
notices posted outside the Hétel de Ville ; uni- 
versal suffrage, taxation of the rich, as well as 
ideas of his own, one of which was the inclusion 
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of Natural History in a general system of 
popular education. Also he began to admire 
Carlyle, who had the geste prophétique to which 
so many things in his own character inclined 
him. Carlyle was the only Briton who seemed 
to know what had happened to the men of 
letters of France. 

Effie was not impressed. She said, with a 
tartness that came from her unexpectedly like 
sour juice from a red apple : ‘ You are a great 
conservative in France, John, because every- 
body there is radical, and a great radical in 
Austria, because there everybody is con- 
servative.’ 

John received the remark meekly, taking the 
chastening to himself in a Christian spirit. 
But he gave Effie the kitten’s paw, remarking 
reflectively : 

* I suppose that one reason why I am so fond 
of fish (as creatures, I mean, not as eating) is 
that they always swim with their heads against 
the stream.’ He let that sink in. Then he 
added, looking into space : 

“I find it for me the healthiest position.’ 
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The claw was not visible: but Effie may 
have thought that her husband’s inhuman eye 
had seen a good deal in Venice. With the 
slightest emphasis on a pair of words, he had 
cast his censure, like a feather on water. His 
retorts were apt to be distant and crushing. 
Now he suggested that as they were so much 
abroad, the Park Street house had better be 
abandoned. The brick wall opposite, he said, 
annoyed him. 


* 


John was in his thirties, but he had not 
changed. Margaret disliked the idea of his 
going to Edinburgh to lecture. He was not 
“ quite ready,’ she said, to stand up on a plat- 
form before ordinary men. Knowing him as 
she did, she was secretly amazed that he should 
think he was ; for as he appeared to her he was 
still a delicate child needing to be nursed by 
herself and Effie. John was an artist at creat- 
ing traffic without movement, as he had done 
on the carpet at Brunswick Square, and he sat 
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beside a toy still, in rapt amusement. Likea 
child’s, too, was his benevolent contempt for 
people. He lifted them up for a moment’s 
inspection and deposited them on the ground 
in hopeless remoteness. He was impartial after 
the manner of children, to all except the one or 
two kind souls who mothered him. For these 
he had a special smile. It was his secret griev- 
ance that Effie had never really sought to gain 
his affection in this way. She received from 
him the same bland welcome as the baker’s boy. 
But he kept his promise that he would intro- 
duce her to his interesting friends the more 
easily as he had Effie’s love of people, not so 
much for themselves as because they made 
eddies through which his soul could vibrate 
long before it came to the outer fringe of soli- 
tude. He put his money down and had his 
houseful. They were at hand when he wanted 
them for a luncheon or a sunset ; and when he 
did not want them, he glided gently towards 
the door and left them to Effie. 

In this way she found herself in the company 
of John Everett Millais, the painter, on a rainy 
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holiday. They had set off for Scotland in the 
autumn of 1853, the two Ruskins, Millais and 
his brother William and a Miss Mackenzie. 
Millais was to be an incidental argument and 
illustration for the lectures that John, in spite 
of Margaret, had decided to give at Edinburgh. 
It rained implacably. But never had rain 
bothered Effie so little. The waterfall by her 
window bore her drenched soul into a twink- 
ling sun. She knew that the new John was 
twenty-four and in love with her. 

In 1854 she unbreeched her husband in 
front of an interested world, bringing a suit for 
nullity that he did not defend. In 1855 she 
became Mrs. John Everett Millais: and in 
May 1856 her first son was born, a ‘little 
gentleman,’ so the father wrote, with ‘blue 
eyes and a little downy brown on the top of 
its head.’ 
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A SMALL man may get divorced quietly. But 
when such an event happens to a great man it 
is the beginning of strange occurrences in pub- 
lic history. The private fact was that the son 
of an eminent Victorian had suddenly measured 
his length on the gritty high road at the time 
when his stride was most swinging and assured. 
The public fact, as it now appears to the 
observer of to-day looking backward through 
a clarifying atmosphere of three-quarters of a 
century, is that the eminent son got to his feet, 
knocked his father down, and proceeded from 
street to street hitting out right and left at the 
passers-by and pulling down the houses in a heap 
behind him. The extraordinary thing is that 
he did this in the most benevolent of tempers, 
with the sincere conviction that the society that 
had produced his father and himself was rotten 
and needed to be reconstructed. Both he and 
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it were like the leaning tower of Pisa, built on 
a soft foundation. There could be no mending 
except from the bottom. That was a view that 
was beginning to be held by many people who 
had not been divorced, but who, from one 
cause or another, had suffered from the com- 
pacting of the middle classes by economic 
causes into a hard centre that appeared equally 
ugly and objectionable whether it was looked 
at from above or below. The middle classes 
were objectionable to every one except eco- 
nomists. They were quietly loathed by the 
working classes, who had as yet no power to 
torture them. They were eloquently loathed 
by students of human nature like Carlyle, who 
saw in them the obliteration of human nature 
by a stupid submission to slavery. They were 
distantly loathed by artists, who saw men and 
women being passed through a mangle from 
which they emerged with flattened features, 
all pointing in the same direction and all uni- 
formed in bowler hats and factory bombazine. 
Most of all they were loathed by themselves, 
as they found that the function of their lives 
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henceforward was the keeping down of the 
working classes and the keeping up of the upper. 
The natural play of competition tended to send 
the individual members of the middle classes 
either up or down. They went up or under, 
up like John James to the new aristocracy, or 
down like a greater number towards the new 
democracy. The permanent middle classes 
were made up of those who had just enough 
strength to resist the pull from below and not 
enough to escape from themselves into the 
upper air, They lived in a condition of chronic 
asphyxiation and believed in God with an 
intense fervour. They were Puritans by neces- 
sity, ugly by necessity, a stratum of pathetic 
dejection with no Salvation Army and no 
Dickens to help them. They could not think, 
they believed they must not feel, everything 
that belonged to them spoke of mutilation and 
halfness ; but the sublimation of their blind 
activities was called prosperity. John Ruskin 
had spent the first part of his life bringing art 
into England : now in the second part he looked 
at the people to whom he was bringing it and 
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saw no help for them. He wrote, instead of 
disquisitions on art, his theory of economics in 
several instalments, The Political Economy of Art 
(1857), The Two Paths (1859), Unto this Last 
(1862), Munera Pulveris (1862), Sesame and 
Lilies (1865), The Ethics of the Dust (1866), The 
Crown of Wild Olive (1866), Time and Tide (1867), 
and the letters called Fors Clavigera (1871-1887). 
In all these books he cried out his knowledge 
that the real riches of life are in any man’s 
hand, whether or not he have a rich father. 
He cried out that the middle classes were vic- 
tims of a perverted sense of values, and jeered 
at the economists for establishing a logical 
ritual which converted the operation of blind 
chance into a system of intellectual necessities. 
As the economists, these priests of the middle 
classes, brought their gold and their theories 
to the feet of God every Sunday, John Ruskin, 
when he had finished pulling down houses, 
climbed to the top of the steeple and set high 
in the heavens the brazen figure of Fors Clavi- 
gera, a giant whose veins resembled railroads, 
who held in his hand a club, and who cracked 
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the heads of the busy Puritans as they totted 
up their accounts in Billiter Street, or knelt 
in their ugly chapels at Walworth. The first 
John Ruskin had been held in high esteem at 
Oxford. The second entered history, or re- 
entered it, in the company of the first Socialists. 
He is still the most utter and damning critic 
of industrial civilisation by virtue of this second 
phase of his life. In this second half of his 
career he appears as tragically great. We 
have merely to hoist the backcloth of contem- 
porary history for a moment to see the gigantic 
shadows cast by the least of his gestures. The 
gentle esthete, with the scarcely auburn 
whiskers and the coy velvet collar and the 
stooped shoulders, came up to the solemn eco- 
nomists with his bland air, tweaked their noses, 
smacked them hard on the face, thrust a rapier 
(as Carlyle said) into their bellies: and then 
stepped back a pace and laughed at the short 
arm that beat the air in reply. John Ruskin 
behaved indeed like a clergyman suddenly 
beset by the notion that he is Jesus Christ. 
* 
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On the historical canvas the figure of Effie 
Gray is scarcely perceived. In the foreground 
we see the Edinburgh lecturer presenting a 
face that has become a gentlemanly blank and 
saying, with the Oxford articulation: ‘I have 
had many deep sorrows but this was not one 
of them.’ 

If that was bravado, John did not knowit. He 
was not merely waiting till he was out of sight 
round the corner before he fell down. Like 
the aristocrats of Europe, he was protected 
against cataclysms, natural and artificial, by 
his scattered system of moral investment. 
When it was raining he removed the scenery 
to a place of shelter and went on with his 
sketching. Ifa sunrise failed, he caught stray 
gleams on a lump of pyrites in the porch. Now 
the epicure expanded and thanked heaven for 
aroom to himself. Euphemia (no longer Effie) 
had not given satisfaction. She had been dis- 
missed. That was the official Ruskin view. 
The fact that it was he who was legally dis- 
missed was no matter. It suited John’s passive 
technique, and it gave him the advantage of an 
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exchange of poses. While Effie was unhappily 
married the faults were John’s. When she was 
divorced and remarried, the faults were hers. 
John, in his supposedly dolorous penumbra, 
loomed vaguely as a galantuomo who had pro- 
vided his discretion as a second bridal veil. His 
discretion had this advantage. And through 
his blankness he managed to convey an im- 
pression of disdainful superiority, as if some one 
were asking him if he remembered the name 
of the waitress with the pretty face at the 
Danieli. 

Euphemia Gray had, in tugging herself free 
from the Ruskin structure, brought it tumbling 
down. It was a peculiar structure built up in 
a peculiar manner. When the Ruskin family 
achieved a success, of whatever kind, they put 
it under their feet, stood on it and called it, 
because of the eminence it gave them, a virtue. 
So it went on, stone by stone, until they were 
on a very lofty pinnacle indeed, looking down 
on their fellows from the top of the accumu- 
lated heap of their good works, with John at 
the apex impersonating (by the desire of the 
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romantic John James) a highly gilded angel. 
The Ruskins were good Puritans. They mis- 
took a method for a philosophy. They were 
flies on an escalator, a select and very private 
choir of flies perched on its glossy rim and 
buzzing special praise to God for what they 
esteemed to be the strength he had given them 
to move escalators. They saw the universe in 
movement about them, and fancied they were 
pushing it, but by a proper modesty referred 
the credit to the Deity. Mistaking the exhilara- 
tion of their displacement for an inherent good 
health, they called out advice to people, telling 
them to praise God more and be better Protes- 
tants in order to prosper. But if, as now for 
John, the system did not work, it was a system 
no longer, and all the philosophies it might 
engender, from God Almighty to the cult of 
the fine arts, became suspect. The upper 
esthetic of dilettantism, the baser spirituality 
of satisfied Puritanism, the platitudinous tech- 
nique or handbook of organised stupidity called 
economics were all equally bankrupted when 
the escalator stopped. The real problem 
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appeared, not as a flamboyant demonstration 
of the connexion between moving escalators 
and the singing of praise, as ritual of religion 
or as art, but as a descent into the mechanism 
of the escalator to ascertain why it moved when 
it did move, and why it stopped when it did 
stop. John’s personal approach to this prob- 
lem was in some ways of a general timeliness 
and useful to a number of people besides him- 
self. In some ways, because the escalator had 
not stopped for everybody, but merely the 
Ruskins and some others had been jolted off, 
it was previous and prophetic. Its full value 
did not emerge until the doctrine of self-help, 
interpreted as a continual helping oneself, was 
disproved by the collapse in later days of the 
foreign markets on which our self-esteem 
rested. 

John was less generous and noble than John 
James, less likely to impale himself on the spear- 
head of life by the uniqueness of his impact. 
He used the triple planes of his character to 
play hide-and-seek with the discoveries which 
his intelligence hinted to him. He lay below 
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life and looked up at the network of it with an 
amused smile, as he did at the tracery of fronds 
in a forest, marvelling at their intricacy and 
delighted by it. There is always some satis- 
faction to a clever man, even in the midst of 
tragedy, in finding that life is difficult. And 
John was clever, terribly clever, with no trace 
in him anywhere of that stolidity that enabled 
Margaret to sit beside the truth for a lifetime 
and never notice it. John’s head kept turning 
now like a weathercock, taking breezes from 
all quarters and letting them waft him. One 
part of him, as he very well knew, was now 
sheer automatism. It went on climbing up 
ladders and making rubbings, picking up 
stones, and looking at them, revising proofs for 
the last volume of Modern Painters (hustled out 
to be ready before John James died), reading 
a little Greek and sipping good sherry, because 
it had the habit of these things, and somehow 
the old time-table forced itself on him while his 
heart uselessly proclaimed itself as broken, 
kicked about the corridors of life ever since the 
day when he had offered his essays to Adéle 
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and tried to purchase her profile with them. 
He got up at six and stood guard over the sun- 
rise as usual, he had his hundred and one little 
jobs, he felt more than ever he had to ‘ keep 
abreast’ of things. Yet all the while he dis- 
cerned obscurely that both his parents were 
dead, the one as the result of collision, the other 
because she had never been alive, because she 
was just a clearing-house for other lives, and to 
herself life was of no more use than cheques 
to a bank clerk. He perceived that a great 
part of himself was dead too, because of the 
collision which had killed his father, and be- 
cause some of him was the automatism of 
Margaret. Out of the numbness, however, 
some other minute part of him was subtly 
preparing for the adventure of being born. 
What remained of the old self was fiercely 
negative, of everything and everybody, of his 
father, of society, of Margaret, especially of 
Margaret whose profile he caught now, per- 
fectly outlined against an empty sky. Margaret 
summed up the situation, an elaborate organisa- 
tion of nothing, a solemn husk. All the officers 
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of the new England, of the England that had 
sneaked into being while he was being intro- 
duced to castles and wine and pictures and 
learning, seemed to be her servants, a fine litter 
of black-hatted nincompoops, squeaking from 
pulpits, serving writs, scribbling in offices, while 
at the command of these servants poor honest 
fools of workmen demolished the scenery of 
England and mapped it out like the conscience 
of the unspeakable middle classes, with slag- 
heaps and railroads. John was licking his lips 
over this paradox of vigorous anaemia when a 
young artist called Laing (from Scotland) 
wrote to say that he was very ambitious and 
would like to do something splendid that 
would enable him to ‘ show those of my own 
blood that they may be proud of me,’ that 
would, in particular, make his deserving mother 
proud of him. Ruskin Jaughed. It was like 
Life to present him with a pocket edition of his 
own parable. The first letter Mr. Laing re- 
ceived in reply was incomprehensible. The 
young correspondent of the great man wrote 
again. Ruskin stilled his laughter and spoke 
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gently to this childish self. ‘I am afraid of 
this prize-getting temper in you,’ he wrote, 
‘ chiefly, I suppose, because I have suffered 
much from it myself. . . . Though I see you 
act under the influence of many good and noble 
motives, wishing to keep and comfort your 
mother and to do good to your fellow creatures, 
yet it seems to me you do not quite know how 
inexpressibly subtle and penetrating the prin- 
ciple of pride is: how it mingles itself with, 
and even pretends itself to be, and takes the 
likeness of, the noblest feelings in the world ; 
and what a constant struggle it needs even to 
detect, much more to expel it. It is like oxygen 
in iron—the hottest fire will not expel it alto- 
gether ; and it steals in with the very air we 
breathe, turning all our steel into rust. There- 
fore it is I urge on you the consideration of 
what I know to be true—that it is not by any 
effort of which you can possibly be vain, that 
you will do great things. . . . If you are to do 
anything that is really glorious, and for which 
men will for ever wonder at you, you will do 
it as a duck quacks—because it is your nature 
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to quack—-when it rains... .’ In entire ex- 


plicitness John added, for the benefit of him- 
self as well as that of Mr. Laing: ‘I am sure 
I never said anything to dissuade you from try- 
ing to excel, or to do great things. I only 
wanted you to be sure your efforts were made 
with a substantial basis, so that just at the 
moment of push, your footing might not give 
way beneath you... .’ Here was a far cry 
indeed from the expansive billposter of Oxford 
days. John’s ladder and his pot of batter and his 
flapping proclamation lay on the pavement be- 
side him. The universal ethic had gone wrong. 

John James, in his exit from the world, was 
welcome to take with him the Modern Painters, 
The Seven Lamps, and The Stones of Venice. They 
belonged to him, to him and to Margaret, the 
beauty to John James, the principles and ad- 
monitions to Margaret. John would no longer 
be the hyphen between them. These books he 
now looked on as so much litter encumbering 
his need to begin afresh with an empty mind. 
Get back he must, behind these ancestors, to 
the child they had encased and thwarted, and 
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nurse that child into his own life. He had to 
steal into some quietness and quack experi- 
mentally with entire naturalness. Two things 
were in his mind, as well as a third he found 
lodged in it and could not dislodge: black 
laughter at the codifiers who had jailed his soul, 
the instinct to stagger to his feet and grope 
backwards and forwards to find anything that 
might be truly himself and, what he knew to be 
inevitably himself, sunk in the germ so that it 
could not be destroyed until it died with him, 
the love of his eye for mountains. That was 
the point from which all began. Having come 
to it, John paused in his inward (and occasional 
outward) abuse of his parents and wondered 
again. He had stormed at his mother for 
having, as he said, made him a milksop, and 
at his father for having driven his mind like a 
pair of horses along a road that was not of his 
choosing. But considering the matter more 
closely, it looked as if he himself had been 
at least the accomplice of John James and 
Margaret in his undoing. His jackdaw eye 
was the beginning of the devilry: and that 
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humming that began inside himself and took 
the form of an anthem of comely words when 
the eye was satifised, that was the next step. 
What was this staring of his eye but a puri- 
tanical nostalgia of movement, what was his 
need of an empty world but ambition, what 
was all himself but a quintessence of Margaret, 
distilled infinitely until the quality of it was 
at last unrecognisable and it intoxicated the 
wisest men of the world? Beware of pride, 
Mr. Laing, he wrote : and in the same breath 
he added to himself: Cast yourself on the 
infinite mercy and wisdom of God. 

* Lucerne, July 2, 1854.—Third Sunday after 
Trinity. I hope to keep this day a festival for 
ever, having received my third call from God, 
in answer to much distressful prayer. May He 
give me grace to walk hereafter in newness of 
life, to whom be glory for ever. Amen.’ Such 
were his thoughts in the evening. In the morn- 
ing he knew that God was a convenience rather 
than a necessity. He did what Turner did, 
emptied the world, leaving only John Ruskin 
abased in prayer, a John Ruskin who in this 
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sublime communion turned his back on his 
enemies and hoped they would take to them 
this hint of their earthiness. In the morning 
John knew at once that God was the chiefest 
of Margaret’s properties, and that the most 
familiar of her gestures now repeated by him 
with his other automatisms, was to take Him 
by the arm and stroll superbly in view of her 
awe-struck classmates. Once this Ruskinian 
entente with the Deity was abandoned, God 
appeared as 2 more bombastic name for 
solitude. Released from Margaret’s tyranny, 
He grinned familiarly at the disillusioned John, 
whispering that He was really Blind Fate, 
wearing drapery from the Victorian stores, 
Fors Clavigera, a force and a club, worshipped 
abjectly by a nation of shopkeepers because He 
was the one thing they could not buy, called 
orderly and tame so that His ferocity might be 
propitiated. Religion, said John at this stage, 
may be a way out. It is not a courageous 
facing within life of the problem of tife. In any 
case, Effie never said I had not enough religion, 
but too much. 
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‘That was what stuck. She did not say he 
was a bad man. She said, or implied, that he 
was too good. She said that he did always 
precisely this. He prayed for her when she 
expected to be taken in his arms. Instead of 
being exalted in her beauty she was humiliated 
because she was human. He was inhuman. 
That was the accusation. He was not of the 
earth, earthy. He could not laugh. He never 
wanted to lift his fist and hit any one. His 
hatreds went to his tongue so that he seemed 
at once more devilish and more angelic than 
the rest of men. He had not even hated Effie, 
merely pricked her with his tongue and passed 
on. It was not dreams she objected to, nor 
artists. For here she was passing from him to 
his brother, to Millais whom he could not scorn, 
although his idea of painting was anecdotic. 
Effie had in fact preferred an artist to one who 
was not an artist, who was only part of an 
artist. On that point John himself was under 
no illusion, knowing by experience that Turner 
had had little time for him and that half the 
London artists would walk a mile to give him 
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amiss. They had something which he had not, 
which Effie had not found in him, which he must 
seek. With all his talents he was not complete, 
neither was anything he did complete. Hefound 
himself passed on all hands, at this game of art 
which he had at one time considered to be the 
essence of life, by poets who carried their worship 
of words into sanctuaries of such deep religion 
that he could only use his talent to verify his own 
comparative nothingness, by painters who fell 
into a stutter when John waved his hand and 
discoursed in the Oxford manner on the this and 
thatness of Tintoretto, but who could put their 
paint on a canvas, oil paint at that, begin and 
finish their picture and dumbly ask him to buy 
it before he, the master, was well in his second 
wind. Browning did not even stutter. When 
John wrote him to say he could not understand 
his poetry, and why did he not use words more 
explicitly, Browning replied that poetry was 
not word painting, it was not a smearing of 
copious vocables over a ready-made canvas, 
but the using of one word to suppress many. 
Rossetti hinted at the same thing. And John, 
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listening with some intentness now to the voices 
of artists, as to the positive speaking of life, 
understood that the reproach of Effie and the 
antagonism of the artists had the same cause, 
the abortiveness of himself. 

He felt that somehow he had gotten out of 
life and must creep in again : preferably by a 
very ordinary door, where one met ordinary 
men and women, shook them by the hand, and 
was welcomed as a brother. The door was 
provided by the working-men’s classes that he 
began to teach about this time. He brought to 
them, as to Rossetti and other artists, a crying 
need for affection that ensured his welcome. 
Once more he was the mild young student who 
interfered with nobody and was kind. 

In a matter of half a dozen years pride had 
tripped him up again. He attempted to buy 
the soul of Rossetti in order to take possession 
of it. He patronised his working-class students 
by the same process of conquest by coquetry 
and purchase. As his private problem became 
more irreparably hopeless, his rage of destruc- 
tion turned with heaped-up fury on the silly 
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order of the society about him. One thing he 
could do, knock together the heads of his lesser 
duplicates, prance round the wide-eyed pro- 
fessors, the Darwins, Huxleys, Adam Smiths, 
the merchants of Manchester and all they en- 
gendered, strangling them in his coils of words. 
He could see now the secret of life, to live as 
simply as a working man (a man who worked 
with his hands) and think with the simplicity 
of an artist like Rossetti. He, the great middle- 
man, could rage at all middleness, shatter it 
with invective while a small voice inquired 
within him whether he would ever escape from 
his own. He said that in Victorian England, 
the head was separated from the body, that 
the middle classes were unfortunate castrates 
unaware of their misfortune, he said that 
machinery was inhuman : and all he said in 
the works we have just enumerated was a 
passing on of the indictment of Effie, a suit for 
nullity proclaimed against England. In the 
midst of it his talent for words did not desert 
him. They were the one thing that grew out 
of anything, like fungi. 
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It was a sorry consolation. But it was one. 
In this matter of slanging England he could 
beat Carlyle at his own job. Carlyle had only 
a sandbag. John Ruskin had a subterranean 
arsenal where red-hot pincers were the least 
of his tools.. 

But it was the sort of job that drove a man 
mad, 


John James died in 1864, leaving the record 
of his life written in the figures of his bank 
account, £120,000 to John, along with odd 
properties, and £37,000 and the manor of 
Denmark Hill to Margaret, a garrison and a 
fortress to conduct her last operations of de- 
fence. John was forty-five and considerably 
distraught. He had no idea what to do with 
his life, let alone the £120,000 that now had 
to be administered every three months, like 
a large family of idiot children that could 
do nothing but multiply unbeautifully. His 
thoughts turned uneasily back to his marriage 
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and what had followed. If he had had a wife 
and a dozen children now, not a penny of 
John James’ money would have been super- 
fluous. But £120,000 to a bachelor who could 
live on the sales of his books! It was like setting 
a cock in a barnyard full of pearls. While he 
thought of England and himself he scattered 
banknotes absent-mindedly, a handful to the 
boatman at Calais in exchange for a godson 
and some memories, a handful to Miss Bell to 
help her school at Winnington, whither John 
came of a week-end to dance quadrilles with 
the girls and rest from being a prophet, a hand- 
ful of some seventeen thousand pounds to the 
descendants of the Croydon Bridget, a bustling 
covey of men and women who were getting on 
with the business of being born, marrying and 
dying in a way John liked. The more he thought 
of himself, the more he liked them. They were 
platitudinous, but they teemed about their 
corner of the world, all these descendants of the 
fat aunt who almost managed to smuggle in a 
toy to the lonely lad in Brunswick Square. Some- 
thing of the large charity of the ancestor seemed 
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to dwell in them. John was a cul-de-sac, 
morally, physically and spiritually. So he 
thought in hissad moments. They at least were 
going on and out and about, even if blindly. 
So far as John could read the signposts of 
his pilgrimage, there were now only two. 
There was the old one, pointing up, up to the 
mountain, ‘ sentier de a montagne,’ winding 
away over the shoulders into banks of mist 
beyond which perhaps was the sun. It was 
the way of the prophets, of Moses seeking com- 
munion with the Lord. And there was the 
new one, commanding him to go down to the 
valley and seek the houses of the people, warm 
his loneliness at their firesides, take their chil- 
dren on his knee and wish they were his own. 
In the valley lay the factories belching their 
ugly smoke, so that when John stayed there 
long he began to preach that the valleys should 
be kept as fair and spotless as the mountain 
tops to be a fit habitation for the happy people 
he envied : and when the economists answered 
with a peal of derision, John turned about, 
wondering whether he could not take the 
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people out of the smoke up the mountain. He 
still wished to unite the two worlds, mountain 
and valley, dream and reality, soul and body 
in some perfect Utopia where the desires of all 
good men should be satisfied, and where he, 
John, with his covey sheltering under him, 
would defy Fors Clavigera and bring a new 
Christ. In practice it was difficult. He had 
meant to buy the upper slope of the Brezon, 
but Osborne Gordon had quenched him with 
sly questions. Where is your food to come 
from? (John had been thinking only of water : 
that he knew he could capture in trenches and 
lead to a reservoir.) And if you have guests 
for dinner it is not going to be very easy for 
them to get home, is it? The Brezon scheme 
was given up, and Miss Bell’s young ladies, 
dancing and singing to John’s music, copying 
his foregrounds, crowding round him and beg- 
ging him to read to them the King of the Golden 
River, were the next best thing, a dream of 
power, of purity, of children, of children who 
were women, whose young flesh was gilded with 
a halo of spirit, and whose innocence was gar- 
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mented in flesh that blossomed daily into more 
perfect ripeness. John wished he could draw 
one of these girls. He tried more than once. 
But there was a devil in the business. He could 
not draw a figure. A head, yes. Head and 
shoulders, no. He could not get, could never 
get a girl’s shoulders on to paper so that they 
looked like what his cyes saw, a glint of light, 
a hint of warmth, nobility and humility, spirit 
and earth. There Millais had him, and Ros- 
setti, and young Swinburne with his burning 
poems that scandalised the sobersides of the 
reviews. Would not Ruskin, they asked, pro- 
test against this exaltation of the flesh and 
scold Swinburne as he scolded Darwin. It 
was sheer materialism, fleshliness masquerad- 
ing as poetry. Nay, John said, I will not. He 
wrote to Swinburne, saying his poems were 
very beautiful. 

He knew a great deal more about artists now 
than he did when he wrote the first volume of 
Modern Painters. They were queer fellows. As 
the executor of Turner, he had to go through 
the dead painter’s papers and drawings, the 
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latter of which he was cleaning and cataloguing 
for the National Gallery. There was a great 
purity and a great impurity in Turner, the 
purity of his empty pictures, of his swept skies 
and moon-washed columns, the impurity of 
many of the sketches scratched in idle moments 
(which John decided had to be burned), of his 
manner of living as it had been revealed in the 
last days. Neither was Rossetti pure as John 
had been taught to be pure. Yet his thought 
was as stark and honest as a man’s may be. 
Margaret might have approved theoretically of 
Shakespeare, but Shakespeare would not have 
approved of Margaret. The choice lay between 
the one and the other, the first standing for life, 
the second for a convention imposed like a piece 
of cardboard on the surface of life. Great men 
took no notice of the cardboard. They put 
their feet through it, demonstrating its un- 
reality and thinness, pushed their feet through 
until they found solid earth that could be stood 
upon in all centuries and countries. Great 
men were outside society altogether. Rossetti, 
for example. He did not dress for dinner. His 
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breakfast lay on the table in Cheyne Walk all 
night, and he carved a slice for himself when 
it suited him. Except that he had been born, 
had married and would die, he did nothing 
that the crowd was doing, not out of defiance, 
out of indifference, out of his absorption in 
himself. 

The case of Rossetti puzzled John a great 
deal. He had met him in 1854, just after his 
separation from Effie. In about the same time 
as it had taken Effie to grow tired of him, 
Rossetti tired of him. They quarrelled over 
apparently little things. At the working-men’s 
class Rossetti found the cupboards full of tubes 
of blue paint. What’s all this blue? asked 
Rossetti. Mr. Ruskin makes us use it, the men 
replied. Out it went, to be replaced by tubes 
for Rossetti’s life class. Ruskin showed the 
working men how to represent the curve of a 
pebble, Rossetti used the human model. When 
Rossetti told Ruskin that they could not get on, 
and had better not try any longer, John felt a 
swift sense of exile, and the same old desire to 
prove that Effie and Rossetti were wrong, that 
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people did love him, that he could get on with 
them, that he had friends. But his friends were 
mostly elderly spinsters, or bored married 
women, or a few Oxford professors, bored also, 
who wished to enliven the dullness of Oxford 
by having John amongst them. Between the 
two he shilly-shallied. With the Rossettis he 
was finnicky and grandmotherly. With the old 
maids and the bored wives and the bored pro- 
fessors, he was the man of the world, a humor- 
ous showman of life, half prophet, half mounte- 
bank, not knowing himself which was the more 
real of his two halves, or whether either half 
was real at all. The one person he could 
identify in himself as continuous was the epi- 
cure, behind whom was a funny man who made 
rimes (much in the idle manner that had in- 
spired Turner’s obscene sketches), who mocked 
at people and things as a relief from the strain 
of being one or other of his two more public 
selves. The funny man knew that John 
Ruskin’s word painting was a form of carica- 
ture, a pastiche of great models, done in 
accordance with the temper of the time. The 
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funny man sometimes laughed at the bland, 
soft-handed gentleman who pretended to be 
so much an angel that the young women of 
Miss Bell’s model school could sit on his forty- 
five-year-old knee as if it had been that of a 
grandfather. He knew quite well what a man 
thought when he had a girl on his knee, what 
Rossetti would think (but, of course, Rossetti 
did not take girls on his knee except quite 
specifically) : and he encouraged himself to 
be human, to warm to their warmth, lazily 
fanning a slight flame of desire which he knew 
would never consume him. The girls obeyed 
the order of Miss Bell, which was that Mr. 
Ruskin was to be looked after. Mr. Ruskin 
was the school’s child, and all the young 
mothers were Mr. Ruskin’s children. The 
prophet and the man joining their voices for 
a moment, he proclaimed that the wealth of 
England was not in pictures or in railroads or 
in bank balances such as he had fruitlessly 
inherited, but in apple-cheeked children like 
these. Surely, there, in the making of, and in 
the cherishing of them, was the core of life. 
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And here he was not in accord with the mistress 
of this Utopia, for Miss Bell lived like Margaret 
between two cardboard hypotheses, the first of 
which was that girls were supplied ready-made 
for the purposes of her process of refinement, 
and the second that they were to remain girls, 
skipping and dancing to the music of John’s 
quadriltes all their lives. In contact with Miss 
Bell’s organised angelicalness, John discovered 
a puckish pagan in himself, not sombre like 
Rossetti, but noticeably sensual, whose eye 
tasted the young bodies, womaned their vir- 
ginity from a distance, and was withdrawn 
from strange intimacies by the ashamed hand 
of the prophet. He sipped thoughtfully at the 
beverage and laughed as he recalled how he 
had sat on the sofa at the Domecgs’ flat and 
offered an essay instead of love and pleasure to 
Adéle. It was very late, but at last he was 
learning that ideals are a superstructure, not a 
foundation. The foundation was the human 
animal, pleased, dancing, fed, companionable, 
living, loving, dying on a planet that was a 
speck of dust amid other specks, but in the joy 
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flashed like a knife in the sun, swiftly, with a 
gleam that held eternity. 


He had discarded the schoolboy notion that 
the best art was Protestant. The most he could 
say now was that the best art was in accordance 
with the spirit of life, and he said it with the old 
bravura so that his readers had great difficulty 
in perceiving that he had changed his mind. 
He clattered on his drum with professional 
efficiency, minding his words more now, how- 
ever, since Browning’s warning, and thinking 
less of their rhetorical effect than of the sen- 
suous quality of syllables. He wooed them and 
caressed them, setting them together in shorter 
sentences where each was more accessible, to 
be petted and handled with gliding fingers, so 
that they yearned and stretched under him 
like the body of a woman, and gave off little 
pangs of sound that curiously melted him. 
There were fewer bones in his sentences. They 
writhed slowly, with a beaten tenderness, and 
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died softly, creeping to their corner and sink- 
ing to stillness with a last shudder. Between 
each was a hiatus over which they boomed 
gently, awakening far thoughts and feelings 
from chasms in himself, and for these he 
listened now, wondering what was the meaning 
of the deep things that stirred, that he had been 
taught to tread upon and kill, and that now 
he beckoned to, secure in his broken heart and 
senses, to see what life might have been. In 
Venice the stones no longer taught him that 
the Pre-Raphaelites had lived and the Renais- 
sance flourished for the greater glory of 
Margaret. He could not love Michael Angelo 
because of his ruthless maleness. But he could 
not deny him pettishly like a spinster rebuking 
a naked giant : ‘ the lower he stoops, the more 
his inalienable nobleness shows itself. Cer- 
tainly,’ John wrote in a private note, discovered 
by E. T. Cook, ‘ it seems intended that strong 
and frank animality, rejecting all tendency to 
asceticism, monachism, pietism, and so on, 
should be connected with the strongest intel- 
lects. Dante, indeed, is severe, at least, of all 
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nameable great men ; he is the severest I know. 
But Homer, Shakespeare, Tintoret, Veronese, 
Titian, Michael Angelo, Sir Joshua, Rubens, 
Velasquez, Correggio, Turner, are all of them 
boldly Animal. Francia and Angelico, and all 
the purists, however beautiful, are poor weak 
creatures in comparison. I don’t understand 
it; one would have thought purity gave 
strength, but it doesn’t. A good stout, self 
commanding, magnificent animality is the 
make for poets and artists, it seems to me. 
Has God made faces beautiful and limbs 
strong, and created these strange, fiery, fan- 
tastic energies, and created the splendour of 
substance and the love of it ; created gold, and 
pearls, and crystal, and the sun that makes 
them gorgeous ; and filled human fancy with 
all splendid thoughts ; and given to the human 
touch its power of placing and brightening and 
perfecting, only that all these things may lead 
His creatures away from Him? And is this 
mighty Paul Veronese, in whose soul there is 
a strength as of the snowy mountains, and 
within whose brain all the pomp and majesty 
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of humanity floats in a marshalled glory, 
capacious and serene like a cloud at sunset— 
this man whose finger is as fire, and whose eye 
is like the morning—is he the servant of the 
devil ; and is the poor little wretch in a tidy 
black tie, to whom I have been listening this 
Sunday morning expounding Nothing with a 
twang—is he the servant of God ? It is a great 
mystery. I begin to suspect we are all wrong 
together—Paul Veronese in letting his power 
waste into wantonness, and the religious people 
in mistaking their weakness and dulness for 
seriousness and piety. It is all very well for 
people to fast who can’t eat ; and to preach, 
who cannot talk nor sing ; and to walk bare- 
foot, who cannot ride, and then think them- 
selves good. Let them learn to master the 
world before they abuse it.’ 

It was a far cry, now indeed, from this to the 
Modern Painters. All great art, the voice said 
now, is of the Devil or of the region of the Devil. 
All great artists are great devils: all great 
devils are great men: all men who are not 
great devils are good for offices, for economics, 
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and the drawing up of codes: they tabulate 
what is and make laws out of it, temporal to 
be enforced by policemen, eternal to be pro- 
claimed by the squeaky-voiced policemen of 
eternity. Here was the choice between life and 
cardboard, in another and most pressing form. 
But with the utmost rigour of discovery John 
could find in himself only a partial devil. He 
was neither like Rossetti, nor like the squeaking 
parson, but slung upside down, with his head 
seeking the earth and his feet the mountains, 
always on the road to somewhere and never 
there. 

In this area of middle atmosphere he dis- 
covered the Greek myths, all staged on moun- 
tains where melodrama was neatly framed in 
metaphor (as in John’s titles), where a com- 
fortable plurality replaced the categorical 
uniqueness of Christianity and where a com- 
fortable system of promotions enabled any man 
to hope, not that he would be commanded into 
heaven or hell, but that in the degree of his 
merit he might himself become a god, advising 
Jupiter in the use of his thunder. The Greek 
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myths took account of a certain element in 
humanity that Christianity discarded. Chris- 
tianity pretended that men were not men nor 
women women. The women sat orientally 
outside the temple, ready to wash feet or have 
their sins forgiven. One woman only, the 
mother of Christ, did duty for all women and 
excluded them. But in the myths of Greece 
women enacted the part they played also in 
the lives of such men as Turner and Shake- 
speare and Titian, bringing their beauty as a 
symbol of the world. Like John, the gods of 
Olympus were sometimes wrathful when they 
looked down into the valley, sometimes playful 
when a messenger came from some earthly 
chapel asking for a subscription, sometimes 
sensual, sometimes tender; and from one 
moment to another you could never tell what 
they would be. They were aristocrats dis- 
porting in freedom. Last and best, they were 
the world’s antithesis to the shopman’s religion 
of England, jeering jovially at the cash down 
system of virtue and reward, of heaven for good 
shopkeepers and hell for bad. ‘I mean to be 
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religious again, too,’ John wrote, ‘but my 
religion is to be old Greek.’ 


* 


He was endeavouring to make himself at 
home in his new upside-down position, aware 
of very much of his upside-downness (he was, 
he said, converted ‘ inside out’), aware of his 
theoretical progress towards a broader human- 
ity and at the same time of his practical 
unchangedness, discomfited by his triple rejec- 
tion by Effie, the Rossettis, and England (his 
working-men’s classes had only been officially 
a success. Working men were like Millais’ 
new style of painting, too broad to please him), 
aware also of the irking bond that held him 
in his new freedom to the historical relic of 
Denmark Hill. 

In a casual manner the solution came. It 
was a letter, a friendly and innocently imperti- 
nent letter written by 2 mother of good inten- 
tions asking him, as the only sound teacher of 
art, to give a few lessons in art to her children. 
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The writer was Mrs. La Touche, a relative of 
Lord Desart, whom John had known at 
Oxford. It was the kind of family John had 
long been looking for, not the crude working- 
man’s family of which he had recently had 
glimpses which bruised him at every turn, 
not the harsh puritanical family of which 
Margaret was the symbol, not the Bohemian 
family of the Rossettis, with chaos lurking 
round the corner and an odour of possible 
poverty tarnishing the air ; but a family that 
cultivated principles, evangelical ones at that, 
as a luxury companionable with the arts, that 
had a Dublin house and a town house, moved 
more easily than John in the upmost circles of 
aristocracy, and did in fact seem to be sus- 
pended in that middle atmosphere which more 
and more was felt by John to be the proper 
one for himself. John did not notice it. But 
the La Touche family were a little colony con- 
forming to the prescriptions of Modern Painters. 
They combined in nice measure the good and 
the beautiful. They were all his disciples, 
with the exception of Mr. La Touche, who 
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made the money and left the principles to his 
womenfolk, There was a niche vacant in the 
heart of Mrs. La Touche, a niche occupied by 
a small cloud of romance. On that John came 
to rest as naturally as a butterfly alighting. 
Behind the worship of Mrs. La Touche was 
the worship of her daughters, of whom the 
youngest, Rose, was most like her mother. 
Rose became at the age of thirteen the 
devoted admirer of John. 

The La Touches provided the atmosphere of 
Miss Bell’s, but less dispersed, without the 
tittering behind trees (John knew everything 
and he knew that many of the girls laughed 
at him), with a family coherence and disci- 
pline that he liked. He had not reckoned on 
one thing, the impetus of character of the 
youngest daughter. In a very short time 
Rose pushed her mother aside and fell on her 
young knees in front of her idol. When he 
went abroad, she sent him letters that were 
the duplicate of his own, with his own coy- 
ness, his own flamboyance, melted in a pool 
of youth and girlishness. She was zealous, 
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rather like Margaret in this, but with a 
spirituality that was not Margaret’s. When 
John was absent on the Continent, engaged 
in one of his many professions, she fell ill, 
bereft of her occupation. John got into the 
habit of writing her, at first in a fatherly way. 
Gradually he hitched her to a star, and a 
rag of dream to the star. Before Mrs. La 
‘Touche had diagnosed the cause of her own 
annoyance at the substitution that had been 
practised on her, John was waiting on the 
doorstep with an astounding proposal of 
marriage. 

It astounded Rose no less than her mother, 
and no less than it disgusted her father. Rose 
had no idea that people of the upper air like 
John Ruskin ever married at all. She knew 
he had been married to a woman who had 
unkindly left him. That was how the tale 
went. The legend of his broken heart was one 
of the strands she had woven into her own 
sampler of romance. But when it came to 
marrying him now, or in a few years’ time, she 
saw him as she had seen him at their first en- 
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counter, before she had had time to veil the 
reality with her dreams, as an ugly puffy- 
looking man, not in the least like an archangel, 
to whom she gave her hand ‘as a good dog 
gives its paw,’ to please Mamma. Her, of 
course, as usual, John had seen as a picture. 
‘Did you see the gleam of sunshine yesterday 
afternoon? If you had only seen her in it, 
bareheaded, between my laurels and my prim- 
rose bank!’ John James lived to see the 
beginning of this romance, though he did not 
see, nor want to see the end of it. He took the 
view of Mr. La Touche. Have you anything 
to do with this little girl’s falling ill? he 
queried in his straight Scots way. Nothing 
at all, replied John, wholly given up to the joy 
of being admitted as human. It was true 
enough. She had nothing to do with the part 
she filled in John’s life. Nor had he anything 
to do, except that he should have had wisdom 
for her, with the part he played in hers. They 
both had the sublunar temperament, passed 
each other in an upper stratum of atmosphere, 
and were both in their separate ways embar- 
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rassed when vulgar reality intruded on their 
eclectic privacy. 

John’s offer of marriage was one of those 
bold strokes made by timid men. He was told 
to wait until Rose was of age and she was able 
to decide for herself. The delay was a relief 
to him both positively and negatively, for he 
did not want to marry so much as to prove 
that he could be accepted as a suitor in mar- 
riage. His long wounded honour was satis- 
fied, and he had in his hand the only real 
reply to Effie, another woman. He pro- 
claimed her up and down England as his 
mistress, in the medieval sense, the lady to 
whom his life and effort were dedicated, who 
sat atop his utopias as the sanction of them all, 
a saint from one of his missals. There were 
many families in England where John visited 
and was welcomed by lonely women, and to 
these he confided his progress with Rose. He 
told Margaret of her, he told Acland of her. 
Her name is behind every page in Sesame and 
Lilies as well as in the title, sesame seed, sesame 
opening, and lilies as what was beyond. Rose 
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was John’s resurrection. He was Dante, she 
was Beatrice. 

The engagement dragged on for years. It 
was a hypothesis of which both sides enjoyed 
for a time the privilege, without the responsi- 
bility. John was ticking off the years between 
forty and fifty, and then beyond fifty into a 
no man’s land where he knew not what might 
await him, and where all desire left him for 
going forward and was replaced by a passion- 
ate need to sweep his garnered life with all its 
profits into his lap and feed on it before the 
moment came for his destruction. Rose was 
growing apace with a terrible dynamism into 
the fiery climax of adolescence. At eighteen 
her appearance was no longer what it had 
been at thirteen. ‘ Rose was tall and brightly 
fair, her face of the most delicately-chiselled 
beauty—too severe to be entirely delightful to 
all people—the eyes great and, when she was 
young, full of play ; after the sad times came, 
the face became nobly serene—and of a strange 
beauty—so that a stranger seeing her for the 
first time said “ she looked like a young sister 
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of Christ’s.”’ She looked more like a sister 
of John Ruskin, the old rejected self decked out 
in beauty, like the young seraph of Oxford 
walking along the High Street with a dream 
in his eyes ; all but the epicurean looseness of 
lip and the definite perching of the eye on a 
rim of mountain. Rose stared like John: but 
it was the stare of the somnambulist, abjuring 
the world totally, walking over the edge of 
it in a transport of goodness. Une exaltée, 
the French would have said, a Saint Theresa 
from a Dublin drawing-room, uncannily 
beautiful, frightening to many men: without 
John’s ubiquitousness, his faculty of hiding 
behind rocks and jeering at his quaint collec- 
tion of selves and now given up to the task 
of restoring the real John to the likeness of 
the author of Modern Painters. To that she 
dedicated the sweet utterness of her youth, 
damning her stream of service from the fields 
of the world so that it rushed like a torrent 
towards and over him. 

John wanted to be saved. As he sat on the 
sofa beside her in Dublin, he told her of the 
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wreck of his life, and took her pity for the un- 
happy great and swathed it round him. They 
had enough in common to keep them in the 
needful remoteness of admiration for years. 
For he had much to give, as well as to take ; 
all the dreams her mother had taught her to 
call for. At first John had been satisfied with 
his picture. She hung between him and the 
light, a lovely obscurity picked out in an aureole 
of gold : but as he gazed he fell into the trance 
of the believer, and all the mystery of life and 
its arts clouded on the strands of her hair, 
wrapped about her feet and washed over his 
head, bathing him. He was in love. Stendhal 
would have remarked in his acid way that he 
was undergoing the phenomenon of crystallisa- 
tion. No matter. It wafted him. His pro- 
clamations to England were not the strutting 
of a sailor parading the prettiest girl on the 
quayside merely, although of a certainty he did 
strut. But it was solemnly, like a man bearing 
acasket. He brought to Rose the most precious 
thing in the world, his mountains. All the 
outward streaming of his Nordic imagination, 
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his greed of stars, of height, of light he brought 
her, his pictures that at last he would have torn 
for her because she did not contradict his love 
of them, but confirmed it. He told her the 
glint in her hair was richer than the mines 
of the world, wiser than the wisdom of the 
world. He told her that he had travelled back- 
wards through life trying to uncover the core 
of it from the layers of his own cleverness, from 
the accumulated pretence that had been left 
by men with memories and devious minds. 
He told her he had found the core of life in 
her, not in what she wrote, not in what she 
said, in the unique confluence that was she. 
And here John paused, having collected his 
scattered wealth to crown her, wondering in a 
lucid depth of himself if his new religion was, 
after all, ‘old Greek.’ It was baffling, the con- 
fluence of all things towards her, the radiation 
of them from her. She coliected in herself all 
that was the wealth of the earth, yet not to 
have it, to be the symbol of it. Was she the 
symbol of it? Or was it, the earth, the scattered 
symbol only of her. Flooding back came the 
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stream of John’s mythology, eddying about 
this long-sought centre and swirling away from 
it. His religion was not old Greek, because the 
old Greeks were sure that woman was a symbol 
of the earth. Christians, of whom after all he 
was one, would not have that. They upheld 
that she was not the servant of the earth but its 
mistress, and there they were right. Until 
behind this humility they disclosed their pride, 
an appropriation of the earth to the littleness 
of man. Could they have paused at that fine 
moment in their adoration when they had 
captured beauty and laid it at the virgin’s fect, 
they would have been masters of the true reli- 
gion. Instead they descended like economists 
to rules and regulations, to prohibitions, a 
sadism of dry intellect swarming like a plague 
of fleas on the body of what had been beauty. 
A technique called theology for the codifica- 
tion of dreams. At what point had England 
gone astray, England and the world that had 
once been a garden and now was dug up by 
insane ants until the green was gone and all 
the fairness that was the dumb religion of the 
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soil, flowering like man and woman into uni- 
versal praise? It was with England and the 
world as in his own life. At some point in 
history everything had gone wrong. One had 
to seek that point, go back, as he to his youth, 
to the moment when he sat on the sofa in the 
Domecgqs’ flat and offered prideful essays to 
Adéle, instead of a flowering of joy, one had 
to get back and start again. As John looked 
at Rose he saw two visions, one earthly, a 
perfect earth like a queen’s garden in which 
young men and young women (perhaps wear- 
ing some special garb, some particular, bright 
jewel) walked in seemly happiness and eternal 
youth, sworn to dedicate themselves to joy 
only and the beauty of life: and another 
vision, heavenly, where Rose the Virgin sat 
starry, her throne upheld by the finger-tips of 
men, while rivers flowed from her feet and the 
clouds and mountains made a panoply about 
her. It was a new mythology or perhaps an 
old one. He cared not. A sweet heterodoxy 
that he brought with the assured boldness of 
the man of fifty who had in his time taught 
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error to the people. To Rose who was Joan of 
Arc and all the virgins of the world. She sat 
breathless while he undid his treasuries of 
words, hanging them on her neck, coil after 
coil, weaving his new mythology about her, . 
painting at last a picture from his own canvas, 
telling her of Nausicaa, Penelope, Andromache, 
of Spenser’s fair women and very perfect 
knights, scolding Shakespeare for his unkind- 
ness to the also golden Desdemona, telling her 
that the ancient Egyptians ‘ gave to their Spirit 
of Wisdom the form of a woman : and into her 
hand, for a symbol, the weaver’s shuttle ; and 
how the name and the form of that spirit, 
adopted, believed, and obeyed by the Greeks, 
became that Athena of the olive-helm, and 
cloudy shield, to faith in whom we owe, down 
to this date, whatever we hold most precious 
in art, in literature, or in types of national 
virtue.’ He picked up Rossetti’s translation of 
the early Italian poets and read to her : 
* Without almost, I am all rapturous, 


Since thus my will was set : 
To serve, thou flower of joy, thine excellence : 
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Nor ever seems it anything could rouse 

A pain or a regret. 
But on thee dwells my every thought and sense ; 
Considering that from thee all virtues spread 

As from a fountain head,— 
That in thy gift is wisdom’s best avail, 

And honour without fail ; 
With whom each sovereign good dwells separate, 
Fulfilling the perfection of thy state.’ 


‘Are Shakespeare and Aschylus, Dante and 
Homer,’ asked John, ‘ merely dressing dolls for 
us ; or, worse than dolls, unnatural visions, the 
realisation of which, were it possible, would 
bring anarchy into all households and ruin all 
affections? Nay, if you can suppose this, take 
lastly the evidence of facts given by the human 
heart itself. In all Christian ages which have 
been remarkable for their purity of progress, 
there has been absolute yielding of obedient 
devotion, by the lover, to his mistress.’ To 
which John added, coming to the subjective 
centre of his religion, ‘ it is impossible for every 
one rightly trained—to love any one whose 
gentle counsel he cannot trust, or whose prayer- 
ful command he can hesitate to obey.’ 
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Rose sat with her staring eyes, her slim neck 
holding the necklaces and straining at their 
weight, her body stiff with John’s embroidery, 
wondering. It was joy to her when he came 
to the last stanza of the poem: 

* Lady, since I conceived 
Thy pleasurable aspect in my heart, 
My life has been apart 
In shining brightness and the place of truth ; 
Which till that time, good sooth, 
Groped among shadows in a darken’d place, 
Where many hours and days 
It hardly ever remember’d good.’ 


She had rescued him from the shadows, At 
the centre of John’s new mythology she sat, 
silent, nursing a hot spark of pride that she it 
was who had plucked this brand from the 
burning, held up by this pride under the heavy 
burden of his worship. Then, like Effie, she 
began to notice things, little things. Recover- 
ing from her swoon, she listened to the draught 
of words that rushed past her ear into distances 
where she could not follow. John’s business 
was not to collect but to scatter. There was a 
largeness about his love-making that was at 
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first pleasing and then disquieting. It set her 
at the centre of the world : but then it issued 
forth into the world and left her solitary. It 
seemed as if the draught swept out from John, 
circled round her, and so back to him: and 
when she put out her hands to capture it, it 
was like catching the sun’s dust in water, her 
hands came back to her empty, telling her they 
could not catch John, for all he was so beauti- 
ful. It was a proud humiliation to feel that he 
was greater than she, and in giving herself up 
to him, to feel she was giving herself to the 
earth whose beauty he whirled about him. 
But there was the tone of his voice, the Oxford 
modulation that made love to itself with its own 
sounds, waded in its own honey like a curate 
with a good tenor reading a lesson and left her, 
not lonely only now, but critical. She could 
forgive John for not looking like a prophet. 
She could not forgive him for speaking like one, 
testing his inflections as he sang his song of the 
virgins. And from her great height and swoon 
of love she descended to the ground. Was he 
making love to her or taking the floor? He 
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could not forget his thirty years’ superiority. 
He stood over her with it, blandly explaining 
the world. It was all done before John knew 
it was done, or how he had done it. His love 
became, in his incorrigible brain, a doctrine to 
be expounded. As he took the doctrine up 
and down England, he took it to Rose and 
pointed out how right he was in the manner of 
his loving : and that again became a demon- 
stration how men and women should love, 
from which he came to the perfecting of 
England, so that it should hold perfect lovers, 
and from there ascended to destroy theology 
and set in its place the mysticism of himself and 
Coventry Patmore. It did not look in the least 
as if he were groping in the shadows in a 
darkened place, and that only Rose could lead 
him to the light. She had her small candle. 
He lit a universal conflagration in order to 
prove to every one he was not lost at all. He 
had told her that he was her possession, that 
he knelt at her feet, but the posture was, she 
thought, a posture to secure a good audience. 
She was not the core of life, but an object lesson 
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for John’s lectures. While she stood on the 
platform the universal cicerone flicked her with 
his pointer, asking the assembly to note her 
hair, her profile, the wrapping of her skirt, and 
how the good and the beautiful commingled in 
her. The draught of words blew on, until it 
blew her candle out and she was in a freezing 
darkness. She sat on the sofa and endured him. 
Then she got up and left him. It was the old 
story. He had overshot himself. He was in 
love, and meant to be in love to check the silly 
turmoil of his brain: and of this subservience 
he made a new doctrine, and at fifty he sat 
on his sofa offering his essay again, only now 
not with the helpless gaucherie of youth, but 
with the flourish of a laureate intoning his 
sonnet. 


John, too, began to discover things about her 
that he had not noticed before, the gravity of 
face that not all found pleasing, the extreme 
straightness of a nose that clove her face like a 
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rudder and admonished men to be on one side 
or the other. When she returned to the sofa, 
she took the floor with her question. Are you 
a Christian, John? She kept to it with full 
determination, not that the philosophy of it 
was comprehensible to her, but that she knew 
very well the admission would mean that 
she had taken possession of him. She could 
not argue, but she could assert. And when 
John flopped down after a flight, she presented 
him with the ten commandments and asked 
for his signature. It was Margaret over again, 
making him read theology to her whether or 
no he believed in God. Theology was the 
countersign of her privilege. But whereas John 
merely smiled gently at his mother and glided to 
the door, Rose on the sofa had to be appeased. 
She probed obstinately, understanding little, 
but gaining illumination of John, if not of his 
doctrine. He sat in black irritation beside her, 
like a public speaker held up by a porter at the 
door of his own meeting. He could not after 
all say whether or not he was a Christian. He 
did not know, had no idea what he was, what 
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name could be given to the state of ecstatic 
belief in everything and everybody he had held 
a moment since and wished to hold again, if 
Rose would not quench him. One thing he 
did know, that Rose and theology were not 
compatible. He had come to her in the name 
of everything that was not theology. He had 
crowned her with his dreams, but so that she 
should wear and adorn them, whatever they 
were, not mount into a pulpit and squeak 
falsetto theology at him from the altitude he 
had granted her. But, said Rose, as my knight 
you must obey. How can I obey with thoughts 
I do not command ? he replied. It is the very 
duty of my mind to go out thus on adventure, 
not yours to tell me I must not go out. Beware, 
beware of theology ! he added. ‘ There is one 
dangerous science for women—one which they 
must indeed beware how they profanely touch 
—that of theology. Strange, and miserably 
strange, that while they are modest enough to 
doubt their powers, and pause at the threshold 
of sciences where every step is demonstrable 
and sure, they will plunge headlong, and with- 
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out one thought of incompetency, into that 
science in which the greatest men have 
trembled, and the wisest erred. Strange, that 
they will complacently and pridefully bind up 
whatever vice or folly there is in them, what- 
ever arrogance, petulance or blind incompre- 
hensiveness, into one bitter bundle of conse- 
crated myrrh. Strange, in creatures born to 
be love visible, that where they can know least, 
they will condemn first, and think to recom- 
mend themselves to their Master by crawling 
up the steps of His judgment throne, to divide 
it with Him. Strangest of all, that they should 
think they were led by the Spirit of the Com- 
forter into habits of mind which have become 
in them the unmixed elements of home dis- 
comfort ; and that they dare turn the House- 
hold Gods of Christianity into ugly idols of 
their own ;—spiritual dolls, for them to dress 
according to their caprice ; and from which 
their husbands must turn away in grieved con- 
tempt, lest they should be shrieked at for 
breaking them.” 

He did not leave it at that. He took her over 
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his knee and snapped her little spinal column 
of hard learned principles. His chivalry, like 
his kindness, had strange cruelties. Never had 
he hated theology as when it came from her 
mouth. His teeth fastened in her and shook 
her, as if to shake the theology out. As he had 
exalted her, he abased her, rearing his intellect 
beside hers, so that she could measure her 
nothingness. In tears she left him again. 
And he, no less distraught, racked himself to 
know why a flower should want to think, why 
tears should come to grey eyes because they 
could not think. She would league herself 
with a priest to manage him. But she would 
not take him for a priest, for all his wisdom. 
Here was a pretty pass. He, the inhuman John, 
in his search for humanity, had discovered 
some one more inhuman than himself, edu- 
cated by his own writing into this inhumanity. 
Effie was revenged for her superior husband. 
In Rose the actions of his mind were mimicked 
with damnable perfection. In her concentred 
the images of Margaret, of the English middle 
classes, of himself, all framed, notwithstanding, 
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in tender lines of beauty, the whole a carica- 
ture. As if Venus had been born for him 
expressly, risen naked to put the colour of the 
sky in her eyes, the spume of breaking waves 
on her unfurled teeth, the breadth of the corn- 
fields on her dimpled belly and plucked poppies 
on her breasts, had stepped towards him from 
the water, until her beauty hung over him 
obscuring all the world. And then within a 
foot of him, when his eye was teaching covetous- 
ness to his outstretched hand, she reached for a 
bundle of old clothes, pursed her breasts in 
stays, hoisted a hat upon the crown of gold, 
extinguished her Greek hips in a shroud of 
flannel, and opened an umbrella. Primly she 
asked him her question, ‘ Are you a Christian, 
John?’ To which at last in desperate illumina- 
tion he answered, ‘No, by Olympus and all 
mountains, I am a Pagan. No, by Olympus, 
I do not want your theology. I want your 
body : and even that scarce any longer since 
your mind has dulled it.” And a horror of 
silence fell between them. 

She looked at him as if he had been the devil. 
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He, clinging to the rescue of himself, was yet 
beset by horror that he could so offend her. 
Patiently he tried to explain that it was not her 
mind he was flying from, but his own, that he 
had come to her when she was a child, because 
he had never been a child, and wished now to 
learn how to come into the world, with no 
lesson in him but such as came from her, 
speaking for life. He tried to make her under- 
stand that his new life was rooted in her sim- 
plicity, that she should give him the things he 
had not, not prove by her tongue that beauty, 
too, was a fool. He could not tell her that if 
he had no God, she was all that remained of 
Him, a remnant or a beginning he dared not 
say. Last thing of all, he could not tell her 
that it was not a God he sought but the final 
assurance of his manhood, a feeble manhood 
scorned by grown women, that he could bring 
timidly only to a child whose feebleness en- 
couraged him, to a child who was the anti- 
thesis of the scarlet woman, and who, being 
purer than himself, could tickle in him that 
animality he found to be the healthy basis of 
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life. There was the link with life that he had 
missed. If she would sanction it, bathe his 
desire in a catholic purity, all would be well. 
He would be no longer the eccentric Inglese 
perched on a scaffolding above a gap of air, 
rubbing at other men’s mouldings, but a man 
amongst other men. John reached for his 
book of poems once again and read : 


* Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, “ A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown ; 
This child I to myself will take ; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 


“ Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse ; and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain, 
In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 


“ The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her, for her the willow bend ; 
Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the storm, 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 
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“ And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height,— 
Her virgin bosom swell. 
Such thoughts to Lucy I will give, 
While she and I together live, 
Here in this happy dell.” ” 

He pointed out to her the ‘ exquisite right- 
ness’ of the poem. He insisted on the ‘ vital’ 
feelings of delight. Too much. As he leant 
over her, she shrank from him, into her sub- 
lunar solitude until the empyrean John began 
to borrow a fleshly directness from Rossetti to 
correct her. Her purity was like her theology, 
he thought, all wrong, another little code for 
making the earth uglier and life more un- 
pleasant. He advanced his counter-thesis of 
beneficent sensuality. Then she discovered 
quite finally she did not love him. She could 
stand everything except his desire. She loathed 
her body that had ignobly proved her angel to 
be a man. : 

* 


She passed him now in the street and would 
not look at him. John fell to illustrating the 
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corrosive action of glaciers by pouring custard 
into a pie-dish. There is no corrosion, he de- 
clared, taking up the point with the Swiss 
experts. But Rose, exhausted by her effort, 
had gone to bed where, in due course, she died 
like a flower that had had too much sunshine. 
When she was dead, the pity of England came 
to John and warmed him. He hoisted his 
signal of the broken heart, while the ashes of 
the maiden pondered how it was that Ruskin 
could be so little a Ruskinian. This was now 
John’s deep sorrow to which he anchored what 
remained of his life, a sorrow that he enjoyed 
deeply, because it brought him martyrdom. 
He praised Rose often. And Mrs. La Touche 
came to Brantwood where they talked of her 
together. 

In his praise there was a note of patronage 
and the hint, to be captured and interpreted by 
who could, of her deficiency. She had failed 
to snatch her narrow inheritance of passion 
out of immortality. ‘I will not speak,’ he 
wrote in the Mystery of Life and its Arts, ‘ of the 
crimes which in past times have been com- 
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mitted in the name of Christ, nor of the follies 
which are at this hour held to be consistent 
with obedience to Him; but I will speak of 
the morbid corruption and waste of vital power 
in religious sentiment, by which the pure 
strength of that which should be the guiding 
soul of every nation, the splendour of its youth- 
ful manhood, and the spotless light of its 
maidenhood, is averted or cast away.’ To Miss 
Susan Beever he said the same thing with 
masculine explicitness. ‘I wanted my Rosie 
here. In heaven I mean to go and talk to 
Pythagoras and Socrates and Valerius Publi- 
cola. I shan’t care a bit for Rosie there, she 
needn’t think it. What will grey eyes and red 
cheeks be good for there ? ’ 

In this way the reproach of Effie was passed 
on to the dead Rose and taken thus out of the 
world altogether. 
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‘Venice, October 5, 1876-—I wake as a matter of 
course about half-past five, and get up and go 
out on my balcony in my nightgown to see if 
there’s going to be anice dawn. . . . Generally 
there is a good dawn (nothing but sunshine and 
moonlight for the last month). At six I get up, 
and dress, with occasionally balcony interludes 
—but always get to my writing-table at seven, 
where, by scolding and paying, I secure my 
punctual cup of coffee, and do a bit of the Laws 
of Plato to build the days on. I find Jowett’s 
translation is good for nothing, and shall do one 
myself, as I’ve intended these fifteen years. At 
half-past seven the gondola is waiting and takes 
me to the bridge before St. John and Paul, 
where I give an hour of my very best day’s 
work to painting the School of Mark and vista 
of Canal to Murano. It’s a great Canaletto 
view, and I’m painting it against him. 
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‘I am rowed back to breakfast at nine, and, 
till half-past ten, think over and write what 
little I can of my new fourth vol. of Stones of 
Venice. At half-past ten I go to the Academy, 
where I find Moore at work ; and we sit down 
to our picture together. . . . I strike work at 
two or a little after—go home, read letters, and 
dine at three ; lie on sofa and read any vicious 
book I can find to amuse me—to prevent St. 
Ursula having it all her own way. Am greatly 
amused with the life of Casanova at present. 
At half-past four, gondola again—I am floated, 
half asleep, to Murano—or the Armenians— 
or the San Giorgio in Alga—wake up, and make 
some little evening sketch, by way of diary. 
‘Then take oar myself, and row into the dark 
or moonlight. Home at seven, well heated—. 
quiet tea—after that give audiences if people 
want me; otherwise read Venetian history— 
if no imperative letters—and to bed at ten.’ 


John was fifty-seven and busier than ever. 
His back was bent, he was as thin as a lath, 
but the scarcely auburn hair and whiskers wore 
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their colour well. In Oxford, at Brantwood or 
in Venice, he was clad in the same grey frock- 
coat and in the blue tie he had worn at Edin- 
burgh. His manner was courtly until he was 
contradicted. Then he was silent. The guests 
at Brantwood went down to the edge of Conis- 
ton Water to smoke their cigarettes lest a whiff 
of them got to the Professor’s nostrils, and 
when Mrs. Severn’s children played hide-and- 
seek, it was understood that Mr. Ruskin must 
not be found too readily. He was very proud 
of his hiding places and did not like them to 
be unsuccessful. He turned his drawers out 
about every three days and rearranged his 
collections. He was always making a cata- 
logue of something. A great part of his day 
went to answering a host of letters. People 
wrote to him, requesting him to guide their 
lives, and John replied in detail. He was 
Master of the Guild of St. George ; below him 
lay an imaginary feudality of his own creating, 
from Marshals to Companions, each of whom 
had sworn to obey a series of eight command- 
ments which began mostly with ‘I will,’ or ‘I 
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will not,’ instead of with the other-personal 
Thou shalt and shalt not of the Scriptures. At 
Oxford he had taught the young men how to 
make roads. In London he engaged a staff 
of crossing-sweepers to demonstrate to the 
council how roads, when made, should be kept 
clean. He supervised distantly an experi- 
mental tea-shop in the slum area of Maryle- 
bone. He sold his own books through his own 
agent by post to the public. He wrote, 
sketched, preached and painted. Alternately 
he was benevolent and quarrelsome. To in- 
feriors he was the best of deities : to self-elected 
deities a devil. As when he was a young man 
he overworked himself periodically, and was 
warned by floating sparks, or a hot feeling 
in the head, that the time was come for bed 
and abdication. Generally at these times, or 
just before, he saw Rose. She was the most 
terrible of his nightmares, standing still like 
a saint in a stained-glass window while he 
whirled round her, unable to stop and offer 
explanation. He dreamed, too, that he was 
following a hearse and vainly endeavouring 
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to ‘sneak away’ from it: or he would find 
himself amidst belching chimneys, choked by 
the smoke and unable to get a word out to 
reprove the makers of it: ora host of malignant 
people was at his heels: or an express train 
had drawn up at his bedside, and all the world 
had got into it except himself, who stood on the 
platform watching it gather speed, taking the 
world away from him. Then he would dream 
as of old that he was coaching over the roads 
over England. There was no mean between his 
agony and his pleasure. His painting was more 
finnicky than ever, his moral thunder broader. 
He could not step down from his brain into 
himself, he could only fall. The talents of his 
brain were policemen passing him on from the 
one to the other and never allowing him to stop. 
He took pride in them and in the movement, 
he was vain now as an opera-singer wondering 
when he stood still how many people were 
watching him, and whether he would make a 
pretty photograph, he enjoyed embarrassing 
simple people by elaborate ceremony of polite- 
ness as well as in rejoicing them by kindness, 
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and dropped from contempt of them into a 
misery of self-condemnation. Every one he 
could baffle except one, himself. 

He was free, John James dead, Margaret 
dead, Rose dead. His feet were nto longer 
tied. Yet he was still the same. Still looking 
out of a window at distant mountains. ‘A 
good sunset to-night, sir,’ the maid would say 
at Brantwood. ‘ Thank you,’ he replied, in 
his grand manner, getting up stiffly for his 
sentry-go. That was the best that was left in 
life. From that dream of distance he returned 
to his study, climbed into his merry-go-round, 
and set his brain whirring. Faster, faster, 
faster, so that he should not see the word 
Nullity stamped upon the coaches, picking up 
England and hugging her to him so that he 
should not see the uselessness of himself. Until 
one morning the Master was found raving, not 
madly but magnificently, making a last pot- 
pourri of his cosmic pickings, whirling them 
about him, ‘ working them up’ unconsciously, 
the brain having decided to do without its 
victim. It whirred chaotically into stillness. 
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When it was still, the body of an old man, 
bearded and prophetic, stole out of bed cir- 
cumspectly, to find Joanie Severn and the 
familiar faces watching him. He greeted them 
all with a peaceful smile. He was surprised to 
find that now all the problems of his life were 
solved. Away in the distance squatted a small 
object that doubtless must have been himself, 
and undoubtedly was not. They would not 
give him the pen and paper at first. But when 
he kept smiling calmly Joanie brought them. 
He remembered Catherine, and Captain Cox 
and Bridget especially. They were so human. 
He forgave his mother and his father and 
praised them. In case he should die before 
he had done it, he wrote of Joanie. But he 
could never bring himself to write of Effie. 

At times still he was bothered by the feeling 
that the world was moving past him, that he 
ought to mount his chair and talk to the people 
who needed leading. But in the end he died 
peacefully, of an influenza. 

It was Saturday, the twentieth of January 
1900, and there was a magnificent sunset. 
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Tue reader will find it convenient to refer for all 
matters of fact to The Life of John Ruskin, by E, T. 
Cook (George Allen & Co., 1911), an authorita- 
tive biography that is Jess partial and more widely 
documented than the earlier work of W. G. Colling- 
wood, and to which I am much and pleasantly 
indebted. For the first part of the foregoing sketch 
I found Preierita a useful source, as well as Ruskin’s 
most beautiful book, the only one, I think, that is 
certain to survive. With the beginning of the second 
part I have abandoned the beaten track of bio- 
graphy and criticism and trusted to my own lights, 
by which, however, I do not mean my imagination. 
Any one who cares to pick his way through Fors 
Clavigera and the later writings of Ruskin in the 
Cook and Wedderburn edition will be able to find 
the materials on which I based my opinions. I do 
not say he will agree with these opinions. Indeed, 
I hope he will not, otherwise there would be little 
spice in the adventure. Those who expect more 
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conventional views should look for them in the 
studies of La Sizeranne, Bardoux, Harrison, Mrs. 
Meynell, Leslie Stephen, Chevrillon, Benson and 
many others. But for myself, I am obliged to say 
that I addressed most of my questions to Ruskin 
himself and had the temerity to supply the answers. 
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